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This  research  originated  in  a  concern  that  U.S.  strategic  forces  might  not  have 
the  capability  to  be  pretargeted  for  all  of  a  large  and  growing  number  of 
possible  force  employment  options,  thereby  requiring  dynamic  or  time-urgent 
retargeting  immediately  before  launch.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  twofold: 
to  assess  this  concern  by  comparing  retargeting  capabilities  and  requirements, 
and  to  identify  possible  improvements  where  appropriate.  The  study;  reviews 
and  describes  current  strategic  force  targeting  and  retargeting  capabilities 
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and  procedures;  introduces  a  broadened  view  of  both  the  range  of 
situations  where  retargeting  night  be  required  and  the  range  of 
activities  involved  in  the  retargeting  process;  analyzes  the 
retargeting  iaplications  of  several  possible  operational  contexts; 
identifies  soae  specific  probleas;  suggests  possible  solutions  to 
those  problens;  and  suggests  priorities  for  inpleaenting  then. 
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(U)  SUMMARY^  '  , 


(U)  This  report  presents  the  results  of  a  Rand  study  of  dynamic 
retargeting  of  tl.S.  strategic  forces,  uhesie  dynamic  retargeting  is  de¬ 
fined  as  retargeting  that  is  time-urgent*  Current  D.S.  strategic  forces 
can  be  and,  in  fact,  ace  retargeted  periodically  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  periodically  changing  plans,  but  this  retargeting  is  a 
peacetime  activity  that  is  scheduled  in  advance  and  proceeds  relatively 
slowly. 

(0)  The  iomediate  background  of  this  study  of  dynamic  retargeting 
was  a  related  Rand  study  of  what  have  come  to. b;^  called  target  building^ 
blocicB.  Target  building- blocks  are  sees  of,  targets  identified  in  peaae-«- 
tlas  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  creation  of  new  options  for  strategic 
force  eaqiloyment.  The  link  between  the  two  studies  was  the  concern  that 
as  Che  number  of  alternative  possible  attack  options  increases,  Che 
probability  chat  Che  force  will  require  retargeting  before  launch  also 
increases.  Once  the  possibility  of  a  retargeting  requirement  originating 
in  a  broadened  range  of  attack  options  was  recognized,  however,  Che  study 
was  broadened  to  include  ocher  reasons  for  prompt  retargeting  as  well. 

(U)  The  basic  purpose  of  Che  study  was  to  identify  improved  systems 
and  procedures  for  dynamic  or  time-urgent  retargeting.  To  this  end  the 
study  included:  a  review  of  current  targeting  and  retargeting  procedures 
and  capabilities;  idant Iflcatlon  of  various  alcematlve  situations  where 
dynamic  retargeting  might  be  reqxiircd;  specification  of  the  several 
essential  functions  in  retargeting;  an  analysis  of  each  of  these  alter¬ 
native  situations;  identification  of  several  significant  problems  chat 
mi^t  be  encountered  in  retargeting,  and  possible  solutions  to  chose 
problems;  and  some  possible  changes  in  systems  and  procedures,  with  some 
suggested  priorities  for  making  those  changes. 

lil^DiffsrenC  U.S.  weapon  systems  have  different  targeting  and 
retargeting  capabilities,  limitations,  and  reqt..^ ants.  The  Minuteman 
III  incercontlnental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM),  sample,  can  be 
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(U)  Six  alccrnxciv*  eypaa  of  situations  whara  dynanle  ratargatlng 
night  ba  raqulrad  wara  idantlflad.  two  of  thasa  ara  paacatina  situations, 
two  ara  scratagie  or  genaral  war  situations,  and  two  ara  war  situations 
short  of  ganaral  war.  Each  presants  diffarant  problana  for  ratargatlng. 
Tha  paacatina  situations  can  ba  callad  normal  paaoetim*  optrati<mB~~ 
which  involva  prlnarlXy  tha  alart  forca— and  ariaia  oparationa.  Tha  two 
war  situations  short  of  ganaral  war—whara  U.S.  strataglc  forcss  night 
navarthalass  play  a  supporting  rola — ara  thaatar  var  and  Sorfiat  limitad 
nualaar  optiona.  Tha  two  catagorlas  of  strataglc  or  ganaral  nuclsar 
war  ara  praplarmad  atratagia  oparationa  and  follw-cn  atratagia  oparationa 
(U)  Tha  procass  of  raadying  craws  and  aqulpnant  for  launch  Is  only 
tha  and  product  of  tha  ratargatlng  procass.  Essantlal  prior  staps  arc, 
first,  tha  National  Connand  Authorltias'  dacislonnaking  actlvltiss,  and, 
sacond,  tha  praparaclon  and  distribution  of  oparationa  ordars— tha 
salaetloa  of  eargats,  tha  sorting  of  tha  targats  for  diffarant  typas 
of  twapon  syscana,  and  tha  grouping  of  tha  targats  into  bonbar  sortlaa 
and  nultlpla  indapandant ly  targatabla  raantry  vahlcla  (MIRV)  packagas— 
parfomad  in  paacatina  by  tha  Joint  Strataglc  Targat  Planning  Staff. 

Evan  tha  flow  of  Infornatlon  and  intalllganca  that  idantifiaa  targats 
and  than  erlggara  tha  procass  nust  ba  considarad. 
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(U)  Of  Che  six  categories  of  situations  where  retargeting  might 
be  required,  only  the  two  strategic  or  general  war  categories  were  found 
to  present  significant  retargeting  problems.  Dynamic  retargeting  may  be 
required  at  times  In  the  other  four  categories  but  the  retargeting  re- 
qulremenc  there  tends  to  be  less  time-urgent  and,  more  important,  would 
usually  occur  in  an  undisrupted  environment.  In  the  absence  of  major 
nuclear  attacks  against  the  United  States,  most  if  not  all  the  agencies 
and  organizations  essential  to  the  retargeting  process  would  be  undamaged 
and  functioning  normally.  In  the  two  strategic  war  categories,  on  the 
ocher  hand,  damage  could  be  heavy  and,  without  special  provisions, 
essential  links  In  the  retargeting  chain  might  be  missinK. 
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PREFACE 

(This  Preface  Is  Unclassified) 

All  U.S.  strategic  weapon  systems  can  be  assigned  specific  targets 
to  aCCa<^,  and  these  targets  can  be  changed  as  required  by  changes  In 
war  plans.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  seeking  deterrence  by  means 
of  a  hlgh~coafldence  second^strlke  retaliatory  capability,  however,  such 
weapon  systems  have  been  designed  for  peacetima  targeting  and  retargeting. 
This  targeting  and  retargeting  Is  scheduled  in  advance  and  Is  relatively 
leisurely. 

This  report  summarizes  recent  Rand  research  on  dynamic  retarger'ng, 
that  la,  possible  time-urgent  uecrttme  retargeting  or  even  peacetime 
retargeting  that  is  too  urgent  to  await  the  next  scheduled  revision 
of  war  plans.  This  research,  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency, 
focuses  attention  on  the  spectrum  of  millcary  situations  where  retar¬ 
geting  of  part  of  the  U.S.  strategic  force  might  be  required,  on  the 
range  of  actlvlcles  involved  in  retargeting,  and  on  the  force  retar¬ 
geting  capabilities  that  era  available  and  those  chat  are  required, 
the  results  of  this  study  should  be  of  Interest  to  personnel  In  Che 
Office  of  Che  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Che  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  con¬ 
cerned  with  war  plans,  operations,  and  requirements,  and  to  ocher 
Department  of  Defense,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  personnel  concerned  with 
present  and  future  weapon  system  retargeting  requirements,  capabilities, 
and  llmltaclons. 

A  companion  report,  addressing  the  utility  of  timely  Intrawar  re¬ 
targeting  of  U.S.  strareglc  ICSMs  and  cruise  missiles  using  potentially 
available  Information  regarding  prior  wartime  events.  Is: 


Particularly  because  of  the  limited  availability  of  documentary 
material  regarding  many  aspects  of  this  study,  I  am  heavily  indebted 
to  a  mmbev  of  individuals  for  the  assistance  they  provided.  These 
include  personnel  in  the  Operations  Directorate  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
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of  Staff,  Cha  Offico  of  cha  Daputy  Chlaf  of  Naval  Oparatlons  (Plans, 
Policy  and  Oparatlons),  cha  Navy  Strataglc  Syscams  Project  Office,  the 
USAF  Ballistic  Missile  Office,  and  a  number  of  USAF  Officers  with 
current  and  recent  Strategic  Air  Command  experience.  In  addition,  a 
visit  to  tha  Isc  Strataglc  Aerospace  Division  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base  provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  close  contact  with  the  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  part  of  tha  force.  Within  Rand,  Captain  C.  L.  Freeman  (U.S.  Navy, 
Ret.)  and  James  T.  Qulnllvan  were  particularly  helpful. 

An  early  draft  of  this  report  benefited  substantially  from  a 
variety  of  commanta  by  Major  David  M.  Williamson,  cha  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  Contracting  Officer’s  Technical  Represencatlva  for  cha  study, 
and  Rand  colleagues  Benjamin  S.  Lantech  and  Cindy  Williams. 

I  alone  am  responsible  for  any  factual  errors  that  might  exist 
In  tha  report,  however,  and  for  the  analysis  and  conclusions  reached. 
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(U)  INTROPJCTIOH 


(U)  BACKCROlBItt 

(Q)  Th«  scracegie  targa'ing-ratargetlng  problem — che  problem  of 
easlgplng  specific  acraeegic  nuclear  i^eapons  co  specific  targets  and 
chea  changing  those  assignments  when  necessary — hsfi  over  che  years 
been  relatively  minor  in  coaparison  with  ocher  problems  assoclaced  wlch 
strategic  nuclear  force  employment  planning. 

(U)  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  nuclear  era  at  che  end  of  World 
War  IX  there  were  major  problems  with  both  target  Intelligence  and 
weapon  availability.  The  target  location  aspect  of  the  target  intelli¬ 
gence  problem  was  essentially  solved  by  the  early  19S0a  wlch  the  U-2 
aircraft  and  satellite  reconnaissance  programs.  But  target  identifica¬ 
tion  still  remains  troublesome  today  for  targets  without  a  distinguishing 
signature.  The  weapon  scarcity  problem  was  replaced  by  a  planning 
coordination  problem  in  the  middle  and  late  19S0s,  when  nuclear  weapons 

(2) 

became  available  in  large  numbers  and  were  assigned  to  several  commands. 
The  coordination  problem  in  turn  was  solved  in  1960  with  the  creation 
of  the  Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning  Staff  (JSTPS) ,  and  assignment  to 
JSTPS  of  responsibility  for  preparing  and  maintaining  a  Single  Integrated 
Operational  Plan  (SIOP).^^^ 


(0)  An  Increasingly  broad  range  of  potential  uses  of  strategic 


nuclear  forces  has  a  variety  of  implications.  Targeting  and  retargeting 
capability  requirements  are  among  these. 

(U)  Targeting  procedures  for  U.S.  weapon  systems  vary  from  system 
to  system.  For  example,  missile  trajectory  calculations  require  accurate 
data  regarding  both  launch  point  location  and  target  location  (as  well 
as  missile  performance,  of  course).  Since  the  launch  points  of  U.S. 
submarlns'-launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs)  cannot  be  predicted  in 
advance,  U.S.  SLBMs  are  not  targeted  until  a  decision  has  been  made 
to  launch.  The  then-current  SSBM  location,  the  target  location,  and 
all  appropriate  missile  performance  data  are  loaded  into  the  missile 
guidance  system  computer  by  the  SSBN  Fire  Controx  System  as  part  of  Che 
launch  preparation  process.  That  is,  the  SSBN  Fira  Control  System  is 
Che  critical  element  in  SUM  targeting.  .All  silo-based  ICBMs,  on  the 
ocher  hand,>'.do  havil  fixed  launch  points.  All  currently  deployed  U.S. 
ICBMs  were  designed  to  be  pretargeted— 'i.e. ,  to  have  all  necessa^ 
launch  point  locstlon  data,  target  data,  and  missile  performance  data 
inserted  in  the  missile  guidance  system  coeputer— in  peacetime  long  in 
advance  of  any  decision  to  launch  an  attack.  Each  ICBM  can  score.daca 
for  a  smell  nuaber.  of  dlfferahc' tarsees,  a  number  that  vSries  frpm' system 
to  system.  Since  the  number. qf  targets  chat  can  be  scored  in  an  ICBM 
guidance  system  co^iucar  is  limited,  a  growing  number  of  possible  targets 
increasee  -the  possibility  that  some  adLsstleS'i^  have  to  be  retargeted 
if  Che  desired  target  is  not  one  of  chose  chat  was  selected  initially. 

(U)  Recanl  Rand  research  on  strategic  targeting  led  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  Chat  a  target  planning  scheme  using  target  building  block». 
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selected  sets  of  related  targets  chosen  according  to  well-defined 
criteria,  could  facilitate  the  development  of  additional  selective 
strategic  nuclear  force  employment  options  to  add  to  the  other  options 
already  available  In  the  SIOP  and  the  NSOs.^^^  The  possibility  of  a 
still  wider  range  of  prepared  force  employment  options  then  led  to 
questions  about  the  targeting  and  retargeting  capabilities  of  present 
and  programmed  U.S.  strategic  forces.  Those  qxiestions  led  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  study. 

(U)  In  addition  to  a  variety  of  substantive  distinctions  -o  be 
Introduced  In  the  analysis  that  follows,  two  Introductory  definitional 
compMnts  are  appropriate.  First,  for  reasons  already  alluded  to,  the 
words  targeting  and  retargeting  are  viewed  as  essentially  synonymous. 

The  operation  of  central  concern  here  Is  ^hat  of  preparing  a  weapon 
system  to  attack  a  newly  designated  target,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  that  particular  weapon  system  was  already  prepared  to  attack  a 
different  target.  Second,  the  word  retargeting  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  word  reprograming  when  lCBMs  are  Involved.  "Reprograming 
Is  the  process  by  which  missiles  are  assigned  to  different  missions  by 
specifying  one  of  Che  prescored  execution  plans.  For  reprogramming, 

Che  constants  needed  by  the  missile  guidance  system  for  the  altcmatlve 
missions  and  execution  plans  are  already  scored  In  the  memories  of  Che 
missile  guidance  computers....  Retargeting,  on  Che  ocher  hand.  Is  Che 
process  by  which  new  target-dependent  constants  and/or  execution  plans 
are  generated,  and  loaded  Into  Che  memories  of  the  missils  guidance 
computers. 

(0)  PURPOSE  AMD  SCOPE 

(0)  All  U.S.  strategic  weapon  sysrems  obviously  can  be  targeted 
when  they  are  first  deployed  (or,  as  Indicated  above,  targeted  as  part 
of  Che  launch  preparation  process)  In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
Che  Slop  (or  ocher  plans).  The  SIOP  is  reviewed  and  revised  periodically 
•so  all  U.S.  weapons  syecems  are  retargeted  periodically  as  appropriate. 
SIOP  revisions  occur  relatively  Infrequently  and  in  peacctiaie,  so  the 
normal  retargeting  process  is  relatively  leisurely  (see  Sec.  II  for  a 
brief  description  of  selected  aspects  of  this  process).  The  retargeting 
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chac  Bighc  b«  required  in  preparer ion  for  an  acCuaJ  lunch  of  part  of 
the  force  in  wartiae  night  be  tine-urgent,  however,  and  trauld  occur 
within  the  context  of  a  crisis  or  actual  war.  This  real-tine  tine- 
urgent  retargeting  is  called  dynamic  retargeting. 

(U)  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  dynanic  re¬ 
targeting  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  U.S.  strategic  force  and 
to  identify  possible  inproveaents  in  systens  and  procedures. 

(!})  Althou^  the  possibility  that  the  nuaber  of  preplanned  options 
for  strategic  force  use  night  be  greater  than  the  nuaber  of  alternative 
options  that  could  be  prestored  in  the  operational  force  was  the  isMedl- 
ate  notlvation  for  this  study,  the  study  was  designed  to  address  a 
broader  range  of  contexts.  Specifically,  the  study  was  designed  to 
address  first  of  all  the  question  of  the  possible  range  of  situations 
where  dynanic  retargeting  might  be  required  or  appropriate,  and  then 
to  asaess  capabilities  and  linitatlons  and  possible  Improvcnanta. 

(0)  OVERVIEW 

(U)  The  renainder  of  this  report  consists  of  five  sections. 

Section  II  reviews  targeting  and  retargeting  in  the  current  U.S.  stra- 
tegie  force.  Section  III  introduces  a  broadened  perspective  of  both 
the  range  of  situations  where  retargeting  ni^t  be  required  and  the 
range  of  activities  involved  in  retargeting.  Section  TV  ai.alyzes  the 
retargeting  inplications  of  each  of  the  altsmatlve  types  of  situations 
identified  in  the  preceding  section.  Section  V  identifies  sons  of  the 
major  retargeting  problems  identified  during  the  course  of  the  study 
and  suggests  sons  possible  solutions  for  those  problsns.  Section  VI 
then  suanarlzes  the  inplications  of  these  solutions  for  changes  in 
U.S.  targeting  systems  and  procedures  and  suggests  some  priorities 
for  inplensnting  then. 
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(n)  II.  TARGEimC  AMD  RETARGETING  TODAY 


(U)  The  following  aaeerlal  briefly  sumarlree  chose  aspects  of 
current  targeting  and  retargeting  capabilities  and  procedures  appropriate 

as  background  for  this  study  of  dynamic  retargeting.  It  Is  divided  Into 

r 

three  parts:  first,  a  description  of  SIOP  targeting  planning;  second, 
a  description  of  targeting  planning  for  selected  tiSOs;  and,  third,  a 
description  of  reconstituted  bosber  force  targeting  planning. 

(U)  Slop  TARGETING  PLANNING 

(U)  SIOP  targeting  planning  will  be  discussed  In  two  parts.  The 
first  of  these  is  general  background  material  on  Che  planning  process 
chat  leads  to  the  SIOP.  The  second  Is  selected  details  on  each  of  the 
major  weapon  systems  of  Interest. 

<U)  Preparlns  the  SIOP^^^ 

(U)  The  major  features  of  the  process  In  use  today  have  remained 
essentially  unchanged  since  the  middle  1970s.  The  preparation  of  tar* 
gee  planning  guidance  begins  tilth  a  statement  of  national  policy  and 
objectives  for  the  employment  of  military  forces.  The  relevant  state* 
meots  were  called  National  Security  Decision  Mamoranda  (NSDH)  during  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  and  Presidential  Directives  (PD)  during 
the  Carter  administration,  and  are  now  celled  National  Security  Decision 
Dlrectlvee  (NSDD)  These  presidential  memoranda  and  directives  are  the 
most  basic  statenents  of  U.S.  security  policy  and  objectives.  They  are 
then  used  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prepare  a  docu* 
ment  titled  Policy  Guidene*  for  Etiploifmtnt  of  Sueloar  Meepone  (NVUEP). 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  then  prepare  a  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities 
Plan  (JSCF);  Annex  C  conceme  nuclear  forces.  The  cumulative  contents 
of  the  presidential  directives,  the  NUUEP,  and  the  JSCP  presumably  pro* 
vide  all  the  guidance  necessary  for  JSTFS  to  complete  the  second  part 
of  Che  process  and  make  specific  assignments  of  weapons  to  targets. 
Although  the  hierarchical  sequence  described  above  is  at  least  nominally 
correct,  the 'process  is  not  quite  so  rigid  in  fact.  JSTPS  Is  kept 
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Infomd  at  all  ataps  In  cha  procasa  with  varloua  opportunltlaa  for 
Intaractlon  along  tha  way. 

(U)  JST?S  than  has  four  different  kinds  of  input  material  for  Its 

targeting  activities.;,  tha  targeting  guidance  described  above,  force 

cooBitments  by'tha  Consanders  in  Chief  of  cha  relevant  nuclear  force 

(2) 

conands  (the  nuclear  CIMCs),  target  intelligence,  and  weapon  sydtea 

fjk  *  • 

perforvanca  data.  Several  different  kinds  of  JSTPS  acriviciea  ensue. 
These  include  target  development, aiapoint  construccion,  weapon 
allocation,  attrition  uialysia,  and  daconfliction  (tina-od-Larget 
control) .  The  ultimate  output  of  thia  process  is  the  STOP ,  a  "single'*' 
plan  chat  contains  a  nuader  of  options.  JSTPS  repeats  this  procese 
periodically  to  insure  chat  plans  reflect  current  forces  and  their 
capabilities  and  current  target  intelligence.  Bevlsions  requind 
because  of  guidance  changes  occur  much  less  frequently. 

(O)  Once  a  eacia factory  overall  plan  haa  been  developed,  Che  de¬ 
tailed  plana  for  individual  aircraft,  ICBHb,*  and  SSBMs  ere  prepared  and 
dlatrlbuted.  The  next  step  is  to  target  the  operational- foirces  tiham- 
selves.  * 

(0)  Different  procedures  arm  used  for  targeting  dlf#*renr  eo»> 
ponencs  of  the  sctateglc  force.  Each  of  the  major. weapon  syatcma  dill 
be  discussed  separately. 

(0)  Bomber  Tarseting^*^ 

The  material  prepared  by  JSTPS  specially  for  bomber  targeting 
is  a  mixture  of  several  things.  It  includes  flight  plans  for  specific 
sorties,  lists  of  Short-Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  checkpoints,  In- 
seructions  to;  electronic  countermeasure  (ECM)  operations,  and  target 
photo  material.  The  bomber  flight  plans  contain  detailed  Inatructiona 
for  each  sortla  beginning  with  the  departure  base  and  ending  with  the 
post-strike  recovery  base,  with  less  specific  data  concerning  retum- 
homa  fli^t  from  the  post-strike  recovery  base  to  cha  continental 
Dtaitad  States.  The  SRAM  Checkpoint  Master  List  contains  all  the  check¬ 
point  locations  for  updating  navigation  systems.  The  instructions  for 
operating  ECM  specify  Che  aquipmenc-cime-locacion  factors  for  use  of 
ECM.  The  target  photo  material  includes  simulated  radar  photos  for 
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both  Cargacs  and  chcckpoinca.  Aa  an  indication  of  cha  quantity  of 
■atarlal  Involved,  all  thla  natarlal  for  ona  wing  of  8-52  aircraft 


<0)  SXAKa  ar«  noTBally  targeted  la  a  two-atep  proceas.  The  aeacer 
computer  in  the  aircraft  la  targeted  firat.  on  tha  growid  beforo  takaoff. 
The  SRAMa  theaaelvea  are  then  targeted  In  flight  during  the  final  target 
rvn. 

(U)  Tha  aaatar  coaputer  la  the  aircraft  la  targeted  by  eeana  of 
a  apeclal  tape  prepared  fro«  natarlal  provided  by  JSTTS.  Thla  tape  nor- 
■*lly  la  read  Into  thi  SKAM  ayaten  conpucer  aa  part  of  the  proceaa  of 
freparlag  the  aircraft  to  go  on  alert  after  the  SRAMa  have  been  In* 
atallad  In  their  launchera. 

(U)  If  nomal  procedurea  are  followed  and  the  aircraft  naster 
SRAM  computer  la  loaded  before  takeoff,  SRAM-related  aetlvltlea  during 
aldcourae  flight  are  United  to  such  activities  as  turning  on 
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poiwr,  pcrfonlas  autoMtle  t«sc  «nd  status 
■akiag  posltloo  flMs  and  updatiag  aavtgatloa  data', 

ha 


axid 


aa  approprlac*^ 


(U)  Procaduns  far  cargaciag  SLBHs  differ  significantly  free  those 
for  targeting  bonbers  and  ICBKs.  All  aisslle  guidance  systems  require 
several  kinds  of  data  for  successfui.  operation.  These  Include  launch 
point  location  and  conditions,  target  data,  and  missile  performance. 

All  these  data  can  be  determined  In  peacetime  for  ICBMs.  U.S.  ICBKs 
have  therefore  been  designed  to  be  pretargeted  in  advance  of  a  possible 
dacisioa  to  laiach  the  force.  SLBMs  are  mobile,  however,  and  since 
the  time  of  a  decision  to  launch  cannot  be  predicted,  the  Sl^K  launch 
point  cannot  be  know  in  advance.  Since  an  essential  part  of  the  ■ 
necessary  missile  trajectory  data  cannot  h*  known  in  advance,  SLBM 
guidance  systems  have  bean  designed  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  the 
required  trajectory  data, .which  include  the  target  data,  are  prestored 
in  the  missile  in  peacetime.  All  the  required  triijectory  data  are 
transferred  from  the  SSBN  lira  Control  System  to  the  Mlsalle  Gi^dance 
Computer  as  part  oi  the  launch  preparation  process  aftag  a  dealaiea 
to  attack  specified  targets  has  been  made.  The  SSIN' fire -Control 
System  is  therefore  t^tpi  critical  element  of  che'‘Aj$r  tatgstlng  process. 
The  details  of  this  process  differ  for  the  Polaris,  Poseidon,  and 
Tridant  systsms.  _ _ .  _ 


(10  Ae  mantioned  shove,  J^PS  requires  four  kinds  Obf  ingmt  data  . 
and  information  to  preparo  targeting  material.  .  T^  are  the  same  for 
all  components  of  the  force.  These  are  the  target  planning  guidance  . 
contained  in  such  documents  as  presidential  directives,.. ^t$.e  NWEP, 
and  the  JSCP,  and  target  intelliganta.  The  factors  unique  to  SLBHs 
era  eniseltmsnt  by  the  conssnders  of  the  three  SSBN  operating  commands 
in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Europe  (CTNCLANT,  CINCPAC,  and  CINCEUR) 
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of  M  specific  nuaber  of  SSBMs.  including  dssignstion  of  choir  planned 
operating  areas  and  SLBM  perforaance  data. 

(U)  With  these  inputs,  JSTPS  then  prepares  a  variety  of  targeting 
aacerials.  Prlaary  anong  these  are  the  "target  packages,"  Che  specific 
secs  of  targets  to  be  assigned  to  Individual  SSBNs  operating  in  a  specific 
ocean  area.  For  the  HIRVed  Poseidon  and  Trident  systeas,  the  targets  are 
also  "footprintad,"  i.e. ,  the  targets  are  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  the 
targets  chat  will  subsequently  be  assigned  to  one  of  Che  SLBMs  are  all 
within  the  delivery  capability  of  a  single  aissile.  The  aacerlal  on 
targets  prepared  by  JSTPS  for  the  Polaris  systsa  is  in  tha  fora  of  a 
coaputer  printout,  for  Che  Poseidon  syscaa  it  is  on  "disk  packs,"  and 
for  Trident  it  is  on  cassettes. 

(U)  Since  Che  Polaris  syscaa  is  of  dialnishlng  interest,  as  Polaris 
SSBMs  have  been  wlcbdratm  froa  service,  it  will  be  described  relatively 
briefly.  The  Poseidon  and  Trident  systeas  are  sufficiently  siailar  chat 
they  can  be  discussed  cogecher,  with  sl(plfleant  differences  noted  where 
appropriate. 


c«it«r  of  ch*e  circlo.  H«  is  ehsrsby  rsady  for  laMdlats  launch  In  tha 
avanc  of  racaipe  of  an  Enargancy  Action  Massaga  (EAM) .  As  tha  SSBN 
■novas  along  its  patrol  path  and  approaches  the  area  of  overlap  of  two 
adjacent  Base  Cal  circles,  tha  Base  Cals  of  the  next  circle  arc  loaded 
into  tha  second  SSBN  Fire  Control  System  computer.  A  s%ricchovcr  from 
the  first  coaipuear  to  the  second  computer  is  then  made  at  tha  appro¬ 
priate  time,  and  tha  first  computer  is  released  for  preparation  to 
receive  tha  Base  Cals  of  tha  next  circle. 


(U)  Tha  Poseidon  SLBM,  la  affect,  is  routinely  retart«ted  today 
as  suceesaiva  seta  of  Base  Cals— which  may  or  may  net  Incorporate  a 
chango  of  targeta— are  utilized.  This  retargeting  can  occur  instan¬ 
taneously  because  it  is  preplanned.  Any  unscheduled  ratargaclng  would 
involve  a  eima  delay. 


(0)  Th«  racargfttlng  tins  delay  Is  charafora  nagll^bT^o^he 
Trldant  if  cha  targets  are  within  range  and  are  contalnad  in  ona  of 
tha- available  cassattas. 


(0)  Abonc  U  day*  b«for«  ch*  achadulad  SIOP  iwlcchovar  d«c«,  tha 
naw  ancutlan  plana  and  eha  eargac  conatanca  ganaratad  by  tha  LCC  ara 
tranaatetad  eo  eha  alaatlaa  by  radio  or  cabla.  Tha  awicchovar  fron  eha 


now-eld  STOP  to  eha  nav  SIOP  la  nada  ae  eha  daaignacad  eina  by  having 
ona  LCC  in  aaeh  aquadron  aand  an  appropriate  awaaage  to  all  mlaailaa  in 


eha  aquadron. 
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(U)  MX  Tarjwelng.  Tha  Initial  baaing  for  Cha  MX  (Miaaila,  Expari- 
nantal)  ICBH,  according  to  aarly  1982  planning,  will  ba  in  MM  III  ailoa 
and  will  incorporaca  axiating  MM  procaduraa  to  cha  maxlmm  axcanC  poa- 
aibla.  MX  cargating  procaduraa  may  charafora  ba  raaaonably  wall  da* 
aeribad  by  cha  diacuaaion  abova.  On  cha  ochat  hand,  lacar  MX  daploy- 
manea  may  uaa  a  diffaranc  baaing  moda.  Although  cha  now^rajactad 
Mulelpla  Procaeeiva  Shalcar  (MPS)  baaing  aoda  praauaabty  would  not  ba 
ralncroducad,  a  daaerlpeion  of  MX  Cargating  aa  plannad  aarlxar  for  MPS 
baaing  ia  praaanCad  balow. 

(0)  Tha  MX  ayataa  in  Cha  MPS  baaing  moda  eonalaCa  of  a  numbar 
of  Cranaporcabla  canniaearizad  aiaailaa,  mulelpla  protactiva  ahalcara, 
and  ona  Oparaclonal  Control  CanCar  (OCC)  and  ona  Alcamativa  Oparacional 
Control  Canear  (AOCC)  for  a  wing  of  200  aiaailaa.  Tha  OCC  and  Cha  AOCC 
aro  aofc  and  not  axpacead  eo  aurvlva  blaac  damage  in  an  attack.  Thay 
have  no  warcima  rola.  Conaiacane  with  cha  uaa  of  tranaporcablllcy  and 
poaicion  aaeraey  to  gain  aurvlvabillcy  for  cha  MX,  cha  MX  ayacam  haa 
no  eouncarparc  to  the  flxad>location  LCC  in  cha  Mlnutaman  ayacam. 

Targae  aalaeclon  and  launch  of  cha  MX  in  warcima  will  ba  a  raaponaibilicy 
of  cha  ALCC. 


(U)  SELECTED  MOIt-SIOP  TARCETING  PLASMIWC  - 

(D)  TWO  oleatnacivaa  oxisc  wlcb^  xoopocC  ca  th»  Mlocclon  of  ear» 
goes  for  NSOo.  Clthor  eho  cargoes  to  bo  attack*^  .ao  bo  spoclfiod  in 
advance  of  tho  KCA  ddcislon  Co  oxecuso  tho  option,  or  choy  cannoe* 

-  V'.i 

Tho  consoquoncos  of  lehls  dlsClncclon  diffor  for  boobors  and  for  ICBKs, 
which  aco  tho  woap^  oystoM  of  major  intorooC  for  usS  la  MSOa,.  Each 
will  bo  dlacussod  sopacaeoly- bolow. 

(0)  Tho  proparatloa  oi  a- now  HSO  liAs' chroo^tSp  proeoas.'  Tho 
first  is  a  doelsioa  by  tho  MCA  that  is  rolayod  to  Hoadquartars  Scracoglc 
Air  CoMind  (SAC)  by  tho  JCS#  Tho  oocond  is  tho  proeoss  of  aalocClng 
dollvory  aystooa,  weapons ,  and  oporatlonal  ualca  by  Hoadquartors  SAC. 

Tho  third  is  proparatlon  of  the  striko  sortlo  by  Chs  dosignatod  unit. 


Only  tho  Isttar  two  of  thoso  will  bo  dlscussod  hors. 


(U)  BoBb«rs 


(U)  Th«  heart  of  the  targeting  problea  for  boobers  it  preparation 
of  the  materlale  required  by  the  aircrew  to  execute  the  aiasion.  Aa 
oentioned  above,  for  SIOP  strike  sorties  these  oaterials  are  called 
Combat  Kissions  Folders.  For  NSOs,  these  materials  are  called  Contin¬ 
gency  Strike  Folders.  The  contents  of  a  Contingency  Strike  Folder  are 
generally  sljiila*'.to  ths'-centents  of  a  Combat  Hisslon  Folder,  with  soae 
changes  that  provide  for  operational  fle^bilityi '  For  example,  Contlna  - 
gency  Strike  Folders  ara''nenDally 'constructed  in  "two  parts,  a  "route" 
part  and  a  "strike"  part, '^consistent  with  the  Area  Concept  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  rente  pan  bltweenr  the  home  station  and  a  low-level 
entry  point  and  between  th^ low- level  exit  point  to  a  post-strike 

—  •-*,  Sbpw  *^.4  v**  • 

base  can  be  priplatmad.-v  Ae  "strike"  part  contains  the  inforatatlon 
unique  te  the  indlviduar  sortie,  fro*  the  low-level  entry  point  to  the 
target  and  bach  te  •  low-level  exit  point,  and  can  be  preplanned  only 
if  the  tarfSt  can'^be  speeffied  in  advance 
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(H)  RECOWSTlTtrrEP  BOHBER  TARCgTIHG  PLANMtNG^  ^ 

I&dlvldiMl  or  •Ball  atnbara  of  bonbars  rccuxning  eo  eho  Ibiitad 

Stacea  after  execution,  of  an  NSO  la  peacetlae  or  crisis  should  experience 

♦ 

niniaal  difficulties  because  nose  if  not  all ^SAC  ^d  support  units  and 
facilities  will  be  unda^ged  and  fully  functioning.  The  boob^r  recovery 
and  reconstitution  problea  in  wartiae  after  a  SIOP  strike  agaip.se  the 
Soviet  1kiion  weu£l  ba,^uite  different  and  v^tly  aore  difficult,  howver. 
Current  planning  and  cepabllities  for  this  latter  situation  are  de¬ 
scribed  here. 
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(U)  NOTES  TO  SEC.  II 


(U)  1.  Conprahenslve  dcacrlpclons  of  U.S.  strategic  force, target¬ 

ing  procedures  are  rare.  The  material  presented  here  Is  drawn  from 
three  sources:  CD  Jerome  F.  O'Malley,  Major  General,  OSAF,  "JSTPS, 

The  Link  Between  Strategy  and  Execution,"  Air  University  Review,  May- 
June  1977,  pp.  38-46;  (2)  Mark  D..  Marlska,  Capt. ,  U.S.  Army,  "The  Single 
Integrated  Operational  Plan,"  MUitctry  Revieu,  March  1972,  pp.  32-39; 
and  (3)  aoaa  recent  congresalonal  teatlmuny:  U.S.  Congreas,  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ansid  Services,  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appro-- 
priatione  for  Fieodl  lear  1980,  Title  II-Researah,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Vol.  3,  Bk.  1  of  2,  Hearings,  96th  Congress,  1st  Session  on 
H.R.  1972  (H.R.  4040),  H.A.S.C.  96-5,  Washington,  D.C.,  1979,  pp.  6-32. 

(U)  2.  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  has  primary  ipeaponalbillty 

for  providing  target  Intelligence.  It  maintains  the  Autosiated  Intelli¬ 
gence  File  (AIF) ,  a  vaat  collection  of  intelligence  data  of  varying  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  the  Target  Data  Inventory  (TDI) ,  a  listing  of  all  In¬ 
stallations  sufficiently  defined  to  be  candidates  for  attack. 


(U)  4.  This  material  on  bomber  targeting  was  obtained  primarily 

during  discussions  with  a  number  of  USAF  officers  with  current  and 
recent  Strategic  Air  Command  assignments 

(U)  3.  This  material  on  SLBM  targeting  was  obtained  primarily 

during  discussions  with  personnel  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Strategic  Systems 
Project  Office. 

(0)  6.  This  material  on  ICBM  targeting  was  obtained  primarily 

during  discussions  with  personnel  of  the  USAF  Ballistic  Missile  Office 
and  the  Ist  Strategic  Aerospace  Division.  In  addition,  Minuteman  Attadi 
Reprograming  Study  (0),  TRW,  Defense  and  Space  Systems  Group,  TRW(TS)- 
32983-0003,  DMA  4861F),  28  February  1979  is  a  good  source 

of  data  on  selected  targeting  aspects  of  the  Mlnutemnn  system. 


(U)  9.  Thla  macarlal  la  drawn  prlnarlly  froa  ftoat  Attack  Comand 

and  Control  Syatam  (PACCS)  (0) ,  Raadquartara  Seratagle  Air  CoiMad, 
Strataglc  Alr_Co—and  Ragulaclon-Oparatlona,  SACK  55-14»  Voluaa  I,  30 
Juaa  1980  and  SAC  Aircraft  Raaovary  and  Raaenatitutian  (U)  , 

Haadquartara  Scrataglc  Air  Conmand,  Strataglc  Air  Com-’i'l 
Oparationa.  SACR  SS-16,  Voluaa  I.  30  Juna  1980 
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(n)  III.  A  BROADENED  VIEW  OF  RETARGETING 

(0)  The  process  of  targeting  is  customarily  understood  as  pre¬ 
paring  a  specific^ weapon  system — a  bomber  or  missile— to  attack  one  or 
more  specific  enea^  installations  or  activities,  so  the  process  of 
retargeting  Is  the  process  of  changing  from  onb  such  assignment  to  a 
new  one.  0.S.  strategic  forces  are  targeted  in  peacetime  ^  accor¬ 
dance  tiith  the  SIW^^so  U.S.  strategic  forces  are  retargeted,  again 
in  peacetime,  whenever  required  by  changing  conditions  ox  by  a 
change  in  the  STOP.  .  This  study  takes  a  broader  view  of  retargeting 
in  two  respects:  First,  situations  other  than  peacetime  retargeting 
in  accordi^ce  with  the  SIOP  are  considered;  and,  second,  activities 
essential  to  thq  retargeting  procesa  in  addition  to  preparing  a 
specific  weapon  .to  attack  a' designated  target  a^  considered. 

(0)  RgTARGETIHC  SITmilOMS  ' 

(U)^  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  dynamie  or  time-urgent  retar¬ 
geting  for  U.S.  strategie  forces  has  received-  little  attention  to  date. 
The  retsrgtt^g  *f  O.S.  strate|le  foi^s  that  sight  be  required,  as 
those  fercsi^rs  ebmeei-ved  and  operated  today,  is  not  tims-urgent. 

(U)  ^^ie|^deseg|lM.d  n^va,  JSTPS  coabinea  four  basic  kinds  of  data 
in  the.  ftepe^stJon' of  tbe-  SIOP:  policy  guidance,  Intelligsncie  mstexlal, 
quantities  of  forces,  and  weapon  system  characteristics  and  capabili¬ 
ties.  Intelligence  materials  are  of  several  kinds.  These  include 
target  intalligsnca.  Orders  of  Battle  (e.g. ,  fighter-interceptor 
deployments),  and  technical  intelligence  (e.g.,  surface-to-air  missile 
performance).  The  resulting  SIOP  is  then  used  as  the  basis  for  assign¬ 
ing  a  specific  missile  or  a  specific  aircrew  and  bomber  to  be  prepared 
to  attadc  a  specific  set  of  targets. 

(U)  There  are  six  kinds  of  changes  in  the  factors  entering  the 
targeting  process  that  can  potentially  require  a  change  in  the  assi^- 
msat  of  a  spaelflc  aircrew  and  bomber  to  a  specific  set  of  targets, 
l.e.,  potentially  require  retargeting.  These  are:  changes  in  policy 
guidance,  changes  in  target  intelligence,  changes  in  force  quantities, 
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changes  In  force  capablllcles,  changes  In  the  defenses  to  be  encountered, 
and  changes  in  the  availability  of  the  personnel  and  equlpnent  of  op> 
erational  units.  Only  two  of  these  tend  to  be  at  all  relevant  in  the 
context  of  dynanic  retargeting,  however. 


(U)  Most  targets  Judged  suitable  for  attack  by  strategic  forces, 
at.  lease  since  the  creation  of  the  Strategic  Air  Coanand,  tend  to  be 
■illeary  facilities  or  large  industrial  or  economic  installations, 
these  are  fixed  targets.  The  possibility  of  using  serstegie  forces  to 
attack  mobile  battlefield-related  targets  has  received  intermittent 
attention  ovmr  the  years  beginning  in  19S0  with  the  assignment  to  SAC 
of  the  KOMIO  or  retardation  mission,  but  a  variety  of  problems  have 
saaentlslly  precluded  serious  implementation  of  the  concept  by  SAC 
forces.  The  nuaber  of  major  military  facilities  and  large  industrial 
or  economic  installations  changes  slowly.  A  major  new  airfield  or 


s: 


equlpacnc  factory  does  not  emerge  frequently  or  overnight.  Lists  of 
such  candidate  targets  remain  valid  for  years. 

(U)  The  U.S.  strategic  force  has  changed  significantly  over  the 
years,  most  recently  with  the  phase-out  of  the  Polaris  SLBM,  and  the 
phase-in  of  the  Trident,  with  its  HIRVed  payload.  Such  changes  as 
these  are  programmad  long  in  advance,  however,  so  the  necessary  tar¬ 
geting  changes  can  be  accommodated  quite  easily  in  the  scheduled  SIOP 
revisions.  _ 


(U)  Finally,  scheduled  or  unscheduled  boidber  crew  inevailablllty 
or  missile  end  boaber  equipment  failures  could  require  retargeting  to 
insure  desired  coverage  of  the  highest  priority  targets.  Except  In 
the  case  of  a  catastrophic  failure,  however,  such  as  the  Tltsn  II 
explosion  In  Arkansas  In  late  1980,  crew  rescheduling  and  normal  main¬ 
tenance  would  be  expected  to  restore  the  force  to  Its  full  capability 
level  relatively  promptly. 

(U)  In  summry,  the  targeting  and  retargeting  that  occurs  today 
tends  to  be  non-elne-urgtnt .  It  is  the  posaiblllty  of  a  specif lo 


uncxassified 
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future  requircMnt  for  rotergetlng  chat  al^t  be  tiae-urgent,  or  dy¬ 
namic,  that  lad  to  chla  study.  This  raqulraaant  could  dariva  first 
of  all  froa  tha  craatlon  of  a  slgtilf leant  nuabar  of  additional  options 
for  salactiva  strategic  force  eaployaent.  These  additional  selective 
strategic  forca  eaployaent  options  would  not  cancel  the  appropriateness 
of  any  of  tha  present  options,  however.  They  alght  in  soae  cases  be, 
or  be  required  to  be,  coaponents  of  existing  strike  options  so  that 
execution  of  the  selective  option  would  slaply  constitute  partial 
execution  of  oca  of..  ^q,  SX;OP  options.  Ko  additional  ratargpting  re> 
qulreaent  would  arise  if  selective  force  eaployaent  options  had  this, 
"nesting"  chaxfcferlsclc.  .  In  ether  cassa,  however,  the  selective 
option  aighc  involve  soae  SlOP  targets-  selectively  or  al^t  even  be  '  * 
directed  against  non-SIOP  targets  exclusively.  In  these  csaaa,\<exacar>  - . 
tion  of  the  selective  Ceres  e^loyaenc  option  would  not  constitute  partial 
execution  of  the  SXOP,  sad-  a  force  pretargeted  for  one  eoncingta^' would 
not  necessarily,  be  -  appreprlately  targeted  for  the  etiier.  HowevewfMt.j^ee 
was  Largetqd  Inlglally^  s  dynsaie  retargeting  requlrenent  could  arise,  . 

(U)  Xn  addition^  hoaiddTk' there  are'bther  possible  sources ' of  s 
tias-urgent  retargetlag  rsquiveasnt.  For  exaapls,  a  recant  Rand  study  • 
of  U.S.  Strstegis’ Rasdrve  Forces,  which  include  but  axe  no^  llaited  to  ** 
tha  U.S.  Secure  Isserye.  Fercq,  concluded  that  aission  plaanlag  for 
reserve  forces  coul4,,aei  bo  sepasated  froa  plaanlag  for  war  fighting 
and  that  Che  esaantielN  unpredietabillcy  of  aaay  aspects  ef.fe^c^|;|ib  ^ 
war  leads  inescapably  to  e  requiraapne  for;  aaong  oeherr'-ShfagSi  la(Ul^ 
war  xecargeging.-chat  aay,,l|tli  tifs^rganc  r  ^ 

(U)  For  tha  purposes  of'  this  study,  charefnre,  we  ehose  to  imlyaer 
a  relatively  coapreheasive  range  of  possible  situations  where  dynaale 
recsrgecing  alght  be  required.  This  analysis  included  both  peacetiae 
and  wartlas  situations,  and  it  included  in  the  wartlae  category  both 
wars  that  involved  aajor  nuclear  attacks  on  the  hoaslands  of  tha  Ikilted 
States  and  Che  Soviet  Union  and  wars  that  did  not. 

(U)  Accordingly,  six  different  categories  of  situations  were 
identified  where  sons  degree  of  dynaaie  retargeting  al^c  be  required. 

TWo  of  these  were  peacetiae  and  four  were  wartias.  The  first  peacetiae 
category  includes  the  rstargacing  situation  today.  The  reaaining  five, 
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there f on,  repreMne  the  extensions  Introduced  by  this  study.  For  sub¬ 
sequent  reference  In  the  snelysls  In  the  next  section,  the  six  cstsgo- 
rles  ere  nsned  ss  follows.  The  estegory  containing  the  current  retar¬ 
geting  situation  Is  called  normal  peacetime  operations.  The  other 
peacetlne  category  la  called  crisis  operations.  The  two  non-general 
war  sltiiatlons  an  called  theater  uar  and  Soxfier  limited  nuclear  op¬ 
tions.  The  two  categories  of  geucral  war  situations  an  called  pre- 
plomsd  strategic  apsTpatians  and  follau-an  strategic  operations.  This 
particular  classification  schene,  althou^  sonewhat  arbitrary,  of 
counc,  can  be  used  to  structure  an  analysis  that  will  cover  the  full 
range  of  Inportant  situations. 

(0)  RgrARCETINC  ACTIVITIES 

(10  The  second  dlaenslon  of  this  study  that  Is  broader  than  the 
usual  view  Is  the  range  of  actlvlclea  consldend  to  be  part  of  the  n- 
targetlng  process.  The  usual  view  of  che  targstlng-ntargstlng  problem 
Includes  only  those  ectlvlcles  that  begin  sftsr  a  specific  target  or 
set  of  targets  has  been  selected  as  appropriate  for  attack,  after  a 
choice  has  been  msde  as  to  whether  the  attack  should  be  by  bomber,  XCBM, 
or  SUM,  and  after  the  targets  have  been  "foetprlneed"  If  a  MIRVed 
missile  was  chosen,  or  they  have  been  combined  Into  a  specific  bomber 
sortie.  The  process  then  ends  when  the  missiles  an  nady  to  be 
laiaiched  or  the  boeber  nady  to  sortie.  In  the  approach  of  this  study, 
however,  che  pnparscloa  of  specific  ICBKs,  SSBH  Fin  Control  Systems, 
sad  bombern  and  their  crews  la  only  the  final  step  In  a  longer  pneess. 

(0)  In  this  larger  view  the  retargeting  process  begins  with  a 
"trigger  event"  that  Initiates  che  actions  that  will  eulmlnata  In  n- 
targeting  che  weapon  system  itself.  In  fact,  even  Che  flow  of  infor* 
mstion  that  ideaciflea  che  trigger  event  must  be  considered  to  gain 
a  coapnhenslve  view  of  che  retar^clng  problem. 

(0)  The  several  activities  between  che  trigger  event  and  a  new 
condition  of  launch  nadlaess  differ  slgnlfleaacly  in  kind  and  can  be 
divided  into  three  groupe.  The  first  group  of  activities  consists 
essentially  of  option  raviaw,  generation,  evaluation,  and  selection. 

It  begins  with  chsT  triggsr  event  and  ends  with  an  event  called  here 
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the  SCA  dteiaian.  The  agencies  prloarlly  Involved  are  the  NCA,  the 
JCS,  and  the  nuclear  CIMCs  and  their  statfs.  This  decisionaaking 
function  is  clearly  an  essential  part  of  a  coaprehensive  analysis  of 
retargeting  because  it  initiates  and  guides  all  the  subsequent  activi¬ 
ties. 

(U)  The  second  group  of  activities  consists  essentially  of  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  operations  orders.  It  begins  with  the 
KCA  dtaiaion  and  ends  with  op€ratiana  ordera  distributed.  The  agencies 
prlaarily  involved  in  this  step  are  specialized  targeting  agencies  such 
as  JSTPS  and  intemediate  Military  headquarters  between  the  NCA  and  the 
operational  units.  This  order  preparation  and  distribution  function 
is  clearly  essential  beea:tse  it  provides  the  necessary  link  between 
the  hipest  level  of  declsicnouking  and  the  ultimate  operational  level. 

(U)  The  third  group  of  activities  in  this  process  consists  of 
all  chose  activities  usually  associated  with  retargeting— the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Che  personnel  and  the  equipment  within  the  operational  units 
to  exscute  the  ordered  attacks.  This  period  begins  with  Che  operations 
order  distributed  and  ends  with  a  state  of  Xaxcneih  readimee.  The 
agencies  involved  here  are  Che  operational  units  Chemselvea  or,  in 
Che  event  of  unmanned  or  remotely  manned  units,  Che  remote  launch  con¬ 
trol  authorities. 

(U)  The  nature  of  Che  information  flow  chat  precedes  the  trigger 
event  and  supports  Che  decisionmaking  process  is  Important  because  it 
con  change  from  whatever  is  normal  in  peacetime  upward  to  an  enhanced 
acatus  in  cine  of  crisis,  when  attention  is  focused  and  higher  alert¬ 
ness  is  achieved,  and  downward  to  a  reduced  or  degraded  statua  when 
information  and  reconnaissance  aystema  have  been  brought  under  actark 
in  wartime. 

(U)  The  analysis  of  dynamic  retargeClag  contained  in  the  next 
section  of  this  rwporc  will  use  the  distinctions  established  above, 
the  six  alcamaclva  types  of  situations  where  dynamic  retargeting 
might  be  required  or  desired,  and  the  three  major  kinds  of  activities— 
plus  the  flow  of  Infomstion— Chat  constitute  the  retargeting  process 
broadly  defined. 
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NOTES  TO  SEC.  Ill 
(Thaa*  Nocaa  Ara  tkiclaaslflad) 


1.  For  axampla.  saa  Sacracary  of  Defensa  Harold  Brown’s  speech 
ac  Cha  Naval  War  Collage  on  August  20,  1980,  as  reported  in  Survixxtl 
November/Oecainbar  1980,  pp.  267-269. 

2.  Victor  C.  Jackson,  Strategic  Reserve  Forces:  Missions  end 
Mission  Itmliaations  (in.  The  Rand  Corporatipn,_R-2686rNAVY,  January 
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(U)  IV.  RETARCmNC  SITUATIOM  ANALYSIS 


(U)  The  six  different  categories  of  situations  identified  above 
where  dynamic  retargeting  might  be  required  are:  normal  paaaatimt 
oparectiona,  ariaia  oparationat  thaatar  uar^  Soiriat  limitad  niuslaar 
optionSt  praptannad  atratagia  oparatiana^  and  follau-on  atratagia 
aparationa.  Each  of  these  will  be  analysed  in  sequence.  The  analysis 
will  cover  the  spectrtim  of  activities  beginning  with  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  leads  to  the  triggar  avant  to  the  HCA  daaiaian  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  diatributioK  of  oparationa  ordara  to  laxjndi  raadtinaaa. 

(U)  The  chart  below  illustrates  the  richness  of  this  broadened 
retargeting  problem  and  may  aid  in  following  the  analysis.  Each  of 
the  six  different  categories  of  situations  where  retargeting  mi^t  be 
required  will  be  discussed  in  sequence.  The  discussion  for  each 
category  will  cover  all  the  activities  from  information  gathering  to 
lawieh  readiness  before  the  next  category  is  addressed. 
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NORMAL  PEACETIttE  OPERATIONS 

(U)  For  th«  purpose  o£  chi*  *n«ly*l»,  eh*  output  of  th*  nomal 
psaescin*  racoonalssanc*  and  infomatlon  gathering  processes  of  interest 
can  be  of  three  types:  information  that  establishes  the  existence  of 
a  crisis  which,  for  a  serious  crisis,  becomes  strategic  warning; 
information  that  leads  to  tactical  warning; or  information  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  current  targeting  for  immediate  employment 
of  O.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  may  be  inappropriate  for  the  situation 
at  hand.  Information  leading  to  Identification  of  a  crisis  or  establish¬ 


ing  strategic  or  tactical  warning  will  be  considered  below,  Th*  infor¬ 
mation  of  Interest  here  is  that  which  suggests  that  current  targeting 


(U).  Thm  analysis  outlined  to  SaCi  IH  ap^llas  In  chi*  sltuatloo. 
Th*  kinds  of  changes  in  ths  factors  that  shape  the  SIOP  are:  changes 
to  policy  guidance,  chmgse  to  target  inteUigsaca.  changBS  in  force 
quantities,  ehenges  in  fore*  capabilities,  changes  in  the  availability 
of  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  operational  units,  and  changes  in 
th*  defense*  to  be  encoimtered.  Only  th*  last  two  of  these  tend  to  be 
relevant  to. the  es«t*x9'ef  dynaml'e't* targeting  and  only  the  last  on*, 
changes  in  defense*,  la  signifiesncly  so. 

Qtangaa  In  the  factors  that  lead  to  changes  in  targeting 
poliejr  guidance  seldom  if  ever  emerge  precipitously.  They  emerge  slowly 
and  allow  ample  opporttaiity  to  make  the  necessary  changes  during  on*  of 
the  regularly  scheduled  SIOP  revisions. 


•  •  •  •••*•*••. 
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(U)  Three  alcematlves  exist  regarding  new  targets:  routine  con¬ 
struction  and  recognition,  sxidden  recognition  of  previously  unknown  or 
unrecognized  targets,  and  "breakout”  creation  of  inany  new  targets.  Con¬ 
cerning  routine  target  construction  and  recognition.  It  can  be  expected 
that  routine  Soviet  peacetime  activities  in  developing  and  deploying 
military  forces  and  constructing  economic  and  Industrial  facilities  will 
routinely  present  a  slowly  changing  target  data  base.  Some  of  this 
activity  will  be  routinely  detected  and  monitored  by  U.S.  reconnaissance 
and  aurvelllance  systems.  Similarly,  U.S.  Intelligence  processes  may 
routinely  add  small  numbers  uf  known  but  previously  unidentified  targets 
to  the  lists  of  established  targets  in  the  data  base.  Since  most  such 
targets  are  likely  to  be  one  or  a  few  more  of  an  ostabliahed  class,  such 
as  specific  kinds  of  military  or  industrial  installations,  and  minor  at 


(U)  Similarly,  it  la  unlikely  that  the  deployment  of  new  weapon 
systems,  such  a«'  the  Trident  SLBM  or  the  air-launched  cruise  missile, 
or  Che  retirement  of  old  systems,  such  as  the  Polaris,  trill  generate 
a  requirement  for  dynamic  retargeting.  The  production,  deployment. 
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II 
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and  transition  to  operational  status  of  new  weapon  systems  and  the  phase 
out  of  old  systems  1.  «  carefully  scheduled  process  that  can  be  well 
anticipated  In  the  periodic  SIOP  updates.  A  delay  in  the  phase-down 
of  an  old  system,  such  as  the  stretch-out  In  the  B-47  retirement  program 
that  occurred  during  the  Berlin  Crisis  in  1961.  is  not  likely  unless 
there  is  in  fact  a  crisis  (again,  see  below). 


(U)  The  major  source  of  a  requirement  for  dynamic  retargeting  la 
normal  peacetime  conditions  probably  is  a  change  in  the  air  defense  en¬ 
vironment  that  degrades  to  an  unacceptable  degree  the  probability  of 
success  of  one  or  more  bomber  sorties.  If  only  a  single  target  were 
thereby  affected,  the  problem  could  probably  be  ignored,  but  the  effect 
might  extend  to  all  the  targets  of  that  particular  sortie,  as  well  as 
to  other  bombers  if  ^helr  sorties  were  planned  to  provide  mutual  support. 
In  addition,  any  increase  in  bomber  attrition  reduces  the  probability 
that  the  bomber  can  be  recovered  for  reuse. 

(U)  The  remedial  action  appropriate  for  an  unexpected  improvement 
in  Soviet  air  defense  is  not  liisiced  to  retargeting.  Flight  plans  can 
be  redrawn  or  slectronle  countermeasures  can  be  utilixed.  If  retarget¬ 
ing  were  to  be  chosen  as  the  preferred  response,  however,  the  conditions 
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for  doing  to  would  bo  Idool.  All  normal  information,  roconnaiasanco, 
and  aurvolllanco  capabilieiaa  would  bo  oporating  without  impairmant 
and  additional  rosourcca  could  be  tasked  as  desired,  new  policy  guid¬ 
ance  presumably  would  not  be  required,  involvement  of  the  MCA  would  not 
be  required,  intermediate  agencies  and  headquarters  would  have  full 
normsl  capabilities  and  presumably  would  be  as  available  as  could  be 
expected  at  any  time,  and  all  capabilities  at  the  operational  unit 
would  be  ineact. 

^''(0)  'Although  all'the  facilities  and  capabilities  required  to 

accomplish  whateven  retargeting  might  be  appropriate  in  thla  situation 
(4) 

would  be  available,  choosing  the  preferred  course  of  aetlea  would 
still  not  neceasarlly-  be  a  trivial  maetor.  Several  bomber  and  missile 
sorties  might  be  elesely  related  regarding  defense  suppression,  mutual 
support,  and  deconfiletlidn  timing.  Changes  to  any  one  sortie  nl^e 
have  cascading  ii^iicaciona  for  several  others.  A  ^decision  as  to  . 
whether  or  not  to  do  any  retargeting  in  response  to  an,  observed  change  r 
in  defenses  could  be^y.eached  after  a  comparison  of  costs  and  benefits  ' 
of  differ.eBt  .a«ewts  of  reeargetihif/ \ 


This' ditdgory  of  situations  where  dynamiq  rstargsfiag 
be  required  can  be  divided  into  two  parts  reflecting  two  different 
kinds  of  situations  that  have  cosm  to  be  called  crises.  The  first  of 
these  is  more  or  less  out-of-the-blue  isolated  events,  such  as  the 
capture  of  the  O.S.  intelligence  ship  Pueblo  by  Morth  Korean  patrol 
vessels  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  January  23,  1968;  the  selsure  of  the 
container-ship  Mayeguss  by  the  new  Revolutionary  Co'/emment  of  Cambodia 
in  the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  May  12,  1975;  and  the  Israeli  attack  on  the  U.S. 
electronic-reconnaissance  ship  Liberty  on  June  8,  1969,  during  the  Six- 
Day  War.  Such  crises  seldom  if  ever  lead  to  war  or  even  serious  threat 
of  war  although  they  may  result  in  sdlitary  action,  such  as  the  strikes 
by  aircraft  of  the  USS  Coral  Sea  against  Cambodia  in  the  Mayaguex 
incident.  The  second  category  of  crisis  does  offer  a  serious  threat  of 
war.  Examples  hare  would  be  the  Berlin  Blockade  in  1948-1949,  the 
Berlin  Crises  of  1958-1959  and  1961,  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of 
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1962.  Non*  of  aithor  of  th«««  ewo  typos  of  crises  did  lesd  to  wsr, 
howovor.  Nomal  poncstias  conditions  provsilsd  within  woelcs  of  the 
end  of  each  crisis.  Two  other  crises  of  interest  did  lead  to  war: 
the  North  Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea  on  June  25,  1950,  and  attacks 
on  U.S.  destroyers  C.  Turner  Joy  and  Maddox  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  on  August  2  and  4,  1964.  U.S.  strategic  bombers  participated  in 
both  these  wars  (see  below) . 

(U)  The  eviai*  operations  category  of  situations  differs  from  the 
normal  peaaetime  operations  category  in  several  significant  respects. 

The  first  Importane  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  flow  in  Infor- 
mation  and  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  data.  Under  normal  peace¬ 
time  conditions,  the  detection  of  a  new  ‘.arget  or  any  change  in  warning 
indicators  may  trigger  either  a  survey  of  other  indicators  or  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  surveillance  and  reconalssance  to  see  if  the  detected  change 
was  an  isolated  event  or  part  of  a  pattern.  If  the  detected  change 
proved  to  be  an  isolated  event,  then  the  information  and  intelligence 
activities  would  quickly  revert  to  normal.  If  the  detected  change 
proved  to  be  part  of  a  pattern  or  the  first  of  a  sequence  of  signals 
that  established  the  existence  of  a  crisis  or  that  constituted  strategic 
warning,  then,  by  hindsight,  the  first  detection  would  be  called  the 
trigger  event  and  a  nusdier  of  drastic  changes  of  several  kinds  would 
follow. 

(U)  The  first  change  would  be  a  sharply  increased  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  intelligence  as  a  consequence  of  new  reporting  demands  and 
new  tasking.  More  frequent  and  more  detailed  reporting  of  information 
on  U.S.  forces  and  force  status  would  probably  be  required  by  both  the 
MCA  crisis  managsment  team  (see  below)  and  the  operational  force 
cosBsndars  preparing  for  force  planning  and  possible  force  use.  An 
increased  flow  of  Information  from  some  kinds  of  operational  lailts 
presuswbly  would  not  diminish  the  normal  flow  of  information  from 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  little  opportisiity  to  expand 
significantly  the  flow  of  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  data  if 
currant  intelligence  gathering  assets  are  fully  utilised.  Some  tech¬ 
nical  intelligence  sensors  such  as  radars  could  be  redirected  to  a 
warning  role,  thereby  increasing  the  flow  of  operational  intelligence, 
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«nd  other  sensors  could  be  redirected  in  other  ways.  The  flow  of  In¬ 
telligence  frua  the  effected  eree  would  surely  increase,  however,  and 
it  would  receive  more  than  normal  attention  at  high  lo"els  of  command. 

(U)  An  exception  to  this  general  expectation  of  a  constant  or 
Increased  flow  of  information  and  intelligence  would  be  the  case  in 
which  attacks  on  one  or  more  of  the  reconnaissance  and  surveillance 
sensors  either  precipitated  the  crisis  or  accompanied  it.  An  attack 
on  such  intelligence  gathering  sensors  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
aspect  of  crisis  seems  unlikely,  however. 

(U)  The  second  major  difference  between  the  normal  peacetime 
case  and  crisis  case  would  be  a  massive  increase  in  the  participation 
of  the  NCA.  In  the  normal  peacetime  case  the  NCA  would  probably  never 
even  learn  of  the  occasional  identification  of  new  targets,  or  of  a 
minor  change  in  the  status  of  either  U.S.  forces  or  Soviet  defenses 
of  the  kinds  that  might  require  retargeting.  In  the  event  of  a  crisis 
comparable  to  chose  listed  above,  however,  the  NCA  probably  would  demand 
at  least  daily  status  reports  in  addition  to  an  intensive  review  of  pre¬ 
planned  options,  Che  reevaluacion  of  chose  options  in  Che  light  of  then- 
existing  conditions,  and  Che  generation  and  evaluation  of  new  opcipns. 

The  agencies  primarily  involved  in  this  options  review,  generation,  and 
evaluation  process  would  be  the  NCA  and  upper-echelon  military  agencies— 
the  JCS,  Che  nuclear  CINCs,  and  Che  Consnanders  of  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force  (RZUTF)  and  Che  Stratcgle  Projection  Force  and  their 
staffs,  etc.  Soma  operational  units  might  become  Involved  if  they  were 
queried  regarding  option  possibilities  or  given  advance  notice  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  possible  future  commiement. 

(U)  The  third  major  difference  between  Che  normal  peacetime  case 
and  Che  crisis  case  would  be  the  increased  likelihood  of  a  significant 
number  of  new  targets.  An  Increased  emphasis  on  intelligence  gathering 
in  specified  areas  could  be  expected  to  identify  new  targets  of  either 
or  both  of  two  kinds:  first,  targets  chat  had  existed  all  along  but 
chat  had  remained  isidecected  or  wiidencifled  by  routine  intelligence 
operations;  and,  second,  the  changes  In  the  target  data  base  Chat  would 
result  because  of  Che  opponent's  actions  in  the  unfolding  crisis. 
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(U)  Flaally,  a  fourth  najor  difference  betveen  the  normal  peace- 
claa  casa  and  the  crisis  case  would  be  an  increase  in  the  time-urgency 
of  the  retargaelng.  In  the  normal  pcacacliBe  casa,  where  a  launch  execu¬ 
tion  order  would  be  very  unlikely,  it  matters  little  when  or  even  if 
the  appropriate  retargeting  might  occur.  In  a  rapidly  escalating  crisis, 
however,  a  latmch  order  might  be  received  with  little  advance  notice 
and  the  target  might  be  fleeting.  Launch  against  the  specified  targets 
within  a  designated  time  interval  may  be  required  for  either  narrowly 
military  or  more  broadly  political  reasons. 

(U)  The  amount  of  retargeting  needed  la  the^  crisis  case  would  be 
hl^ly  variable,  of  coarse,  and  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
crisis,  but  It  would  almost  certainly  be  larger  then  the  amount  required 
in  the  normal,  peace tlM  case.  Retargeting  would  Include  both  the  prep¬ 
aration  sad  dlsertbutloja  of  operations  oi;dars  and  the  subsequent  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  crews  equipment,  all  after. the  MCA  reached  a  deci¬ 
sion.  The.  time  xeqtilred  to  prepare  and  distribute  plans  and  operations 
orders  wherever  retargeting  might  be  required  presumably  would  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  ebfsl  tetargeting  burden  and  the  size  of  the  force 
Involved.  Kstargetlag  activities  within  individual  operational  units, 
on  the  other  hsoi,  could  proceed  in  parallel  independently  of  each 
other.  ^ 

■»  •  V 

(U)  Retargeting  In  the  peacetime  crisis  situation  would  be  similar 
to  retargeting  In  the  normal  peacetime  situation  In  that  most  if  not  all 
the  constituent  agencies  and  activitics^^^  would  be  undamaged  and 
functioning  without  impalmsnt. 

(U)  THEATCT  WAR 

(U)  The  theater  war  category  of  situations  where  time-urgent  re¬ 
targeting  problems  may  arise  can  be  divided  In  two  parts  reflecting  the 
base  location  of  the  strategic  forces  involved.  In  some  cases,  part 
or  all  of  a  self-contained  force  of  aircraft  such  as  the  CINCSAC  Stra¬ 
tegic  Projection  Force  (SPF)  may  bo  deployed  forward  to  bases  within 
unrefusled  rsnga  of  the  target  area.  The  targeting  and  retargeting  of 
the  SPP  would  be  directed  by  the  operations  planners  in  a  forward 
comsend  post,  using  Information  provided  by  an  Intelligence  Fusion 
Center  In  the  area. In  other  cases,  U.S.  strategic  forces  would 
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not  b«  deployed  away  from  their  peacetliae  bases  or  nomal  operating 
**'•*■•  They  would  slnply  be  tasked  to  execute  one  or  aore  of  the  Non- 
SIOP  Options  (or,  possibly,  one  of  the  selective  force  eaploynent  op¬ 
tions  currently  receiving  considerable  attention) . This  tasking 
could  arise  as  a  neans  of  providing  additional  support  for  the  SPF, 
the  Rapid  Oeployaent  Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF)  if  pre\'iously  deployed, 
or  to  soae  other  overseas  organization  such  as  MATO,  or  possibly  even 
to  an  area  devoid  of  any  prior  U.S.  force  cond.caenc. 

V 


(0)  The  lapllcatlona  of  a  cheater  war  for  the  ocher  parts  of  the 

process— option  review,  generacion,  and  evaluation;  the  prep> 
i.  '-*lon  and  distribution  of  operations  orders;  and  crew  and  egulpasnt 
p.  aparatloo— would  differ  significantly  depending  upon  whether  the  U.S. 

forces  Involved  were  forward-based  Strategic  Projection  Forces 
or  jus:  part  of  the  general  strategic  force. 

(0)  The  problem  of  generating  or  modifying  options  for  strategic 
force  enployasne  In  real  clan  In  a  theater  war  probably  will  be  sig¬ 
nificant  because  the  nunber  of  options  that  can  be  adequately  preplan- 
■•y  small.  The  ones  that  could  be  preplanned  and  executed  with¬ 
out  significant  change  probably  anclclpaca  a  stylized  scenario  for 
nuclear  war  la  a  theater  of  major  importance,  such  as  a  MATO-Uarsaw 
Pact  war  in  central  Europe.  It  can  be  expected  In  any  event  that  the 
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NCA  will  b«  actively  Involved  in  reviewing  preplanned  options  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  requesting  the  generation  and  evaluation  of  others. 

(TJ)  The  Ihilted  Statee  has  used  strategic  bombers  in  two  cheater 

wars  since  World  War  II.  During  Che  Korean  War,  four  groups  of  SAC  B-29 

bombers  were  deployed  from,  the  United  Statee  to  Okinawa  and  attached 

to  the  Far  East  Air  Forces  (FEAF)  component  of  General  MacArchur's 

Far  East  Command) to  join  ocher  B-29s  already  assigned  to  FEAF  in  attacks 

on  North  Korea.  NCA  and  JCS  parclcipaclon  in, target  selection  and 

operational  planning  was  minimal  beyond  specifying,  first,  that  Che  two 

SAC  B-29  groups  deployed  in  August  1950  could  attack  only  industrial 

targets  in  North  Korea  and,  second,  denying  a  FEAF  recomnendatlon  to 

(9) 

use  area  bombing  Caccics  and  incendiary  mmicions.  A  quite  different 
situation  existed  during  Che  Vietnam  War.  Bomber  aircraft  were  again 
deployed  forward—Chis  time  they  were  B-52s  operating  from  Thailand  and 
Guam— but  now  the  NCA  was  involved  heavily  in  such  detailed  matters  as 
target  selection. Most  planning  for  the  SPF  envisages  operations 
with  conventional  high-explosive  weapons .  The  precedent  set  in  the 
Vietnam  War  of  heavy  NCA  participation  in  strike  olanning  nay  or  may 
not  be  followed  for  the  SPF.  However,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  ‘ 

Chat  Che  NCA  would  be  heavily  involved  in  Che  process  of  option  review, 
generation,  and  evaluation  in  any  future  theater  war  chat  Involved  nuclear 


weapons.  The  NCA,  JCS,  and  the  nuclear  CINCs  presumably  would  be  operat¬ 
ing  without  the  threat  of  or  iapalrasnt  of  attack  on  themselves,  however. 


(U)  For  laMi,  boabors  noc  specifically  asslgaad  to  or  sttachad  to 
eha  SPF  or  an  ovarsaas  cooasnd  and  oparacing  from  Chair  homa  bases,  and 
SIBMs  In  chair  normal  oparacing  areas,  the  praparaclon  and  distribution 
of  operations  orders  would  be  accomplished  by  JSTPS  or  other  Intar- 
madlata  headquarters.  In  any  case,  the  facilities  and  capabilities 
of  JSTPS  and  Intarmadlate  headquartevs  In  the  United  States^^^^  would 
remain  unactacked  and  fully  functional,  thereby  able  to  perform  such 
ancillary  casks  as  foocprlntlng  KIRVed  missile  payloads  and  deconfllctlng 
multiple  sorties  Into  the  target  area.  Attacks  on  the  overseas  SPF 
bases,  presumably  with  high  explosives,  could,  of  course,  destroy 
either  the  bomber  aircraft  thamselves  or  their  planning  and  targeting 


capabilities  or  both. 


(13) 


(U)  SOVIET  tnaTBD  WUCUEAR  OPTIOWS  .  /' 

(U)  Thir'Maalhf  of' the  word  linitmd  la  the  expression  limited 
'nuetear  optiona  (LNO)  la  more  aablgous  chan  the  meaning  of  the  word 
nuclear,  which  la  clear.  First ,  limited^  In  this  coneaxk,  wans  fewer 
In  aua6ar  ChM  wsuld  hd  cpproprlACe'  If  general  war  as  nomallx  undarsCood 
were  at  hand.  Second^  limited.  In  this  context,  means  Chag«;ghec  purpose 

tj 

of  the  attack  la  not  solely  or  even  primarily  mlllcary.  The  attack  may 
be  effeetj^  alllcarlly  with  respect  to  Its  specific  target,' but  the  '•v 
primary  purpose  mf  the  sttsek  may  be  generally  pbiltleal  or  psychological. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  brief  analysis,  Soviet  LNOs  are  considered  to 
be  any  use  of  a  nua^r  of  nuclear  weapons  chav*el^her  les^;  to' 


a  O.S.' recargiclni  raquirensne  or  affects  O.S.  retargeting  capabilities. 


(14) 
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Tha  cargacs  of  cha  Sovlac  accack  ara  unapacifled.  Thay  could  ba  mlll- 
cary,  non-ailleary.  or  avan  an  ampty  point  In  apaca.  If  nilieary,  thay 
could  ba  ona  or  aora  of  tha  coaponancs  of  U.S.  forces  chac  play  a  role 
in  cargacing  and  retargeting. 

(U)  A  Soviet  LMO  of  cha  first  type— ona  that  leaves  U.S.  retar¬ 
geting  capabilities  unaffected  but  leads  to  a  retargeting  requlreaenc — 

Is  essentially  a  variant  of  cha  paacaclae  crisis  category  of  situations 
discussed  above.  It  differs  froai  Che  crisis  category  only  in  chat  forces 
are  being  used.  All  U.S.  Information  and  Intalllgenca  gathering  activi¬ 
ties  would  be  fully  functional  and  could  be  tasked  or  concentrated  as 
desired.  The  MCA  would  landoubtedly  be  Intimately  Involved  In  Che  pro¬ 
cess  of  option  review,  generation,  and  evaluation.  Since  the  purpose 
of  LNOa  may  include  but  Is  never  limited  to  ailltary  effectiveness,  and 
their  targets  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  potential 
for  preplanning  them  Is  limited.  All  aspects  of  Che  process  of  preparing 
and  distributing  plans  snd  operations  orders  may  have  to  ba  done  In  reel 
time.  Finally,  since  It  Is  taillkely  chac  Che  targets  selected  for 
accack  In  Che  U.S.  response  would  be  those  for  which  Che  U.S.  force  was 
pretargeced  in  peacetime,  all  Che  preparation  of  crews  and  equipment 
would  have  to  take  place  after  cha  SotIoc  accack.  The  U.S.  response 
presumably  would  be  small,  however,  so  cha  total  retargeting  problem 
would  be  small.  Since,  by  definition,  cha  Soviet  LNO  of  concern  hai^ 
did  not  affect  U.S.  retargeting  actlvlclcs— Che  review,  generation,  and 
evaluation  of  options;  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  operations 
orders;  and  the  preparation  of  crews  and  equipment— could  taka  place 
without  degradation  or  Impairment. 

(U)  The  second  type  of  Soviet  LNO  defined  hare  Is  one  that  does 
In  some  way  reduce  O.S.  retargeting  capabilities.  It  Is  doubtful  chac 
U.S.  rmtargetlng  capabilities  would  be  the  direct  or  sole  object  of  the 
Soviet  attack,  however.  Rather,  a  reduction  In  U.S.  retargeting  capa¬ 
bilities  might  be  a  by-product  or  bonus  for  Che  Soviet  Ikiion  achieved 
as  a  consequence  of  an  accack  with  a  more  basic  objective. 

(U)  For  example,  suppose  that  the  Soviets  believed.  In  Che  middle 
of  a  crisis,  that  cha  probability  of  war  was  high  but  not  sufficiently 
high  to  justify  preemption,  thereby  making  wax  certain.  Suppose  also 
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Chat  th«  Sovlaes  bcli«v«d  that  U.S.  spaca-basad  raconnalasanca  and 
aurvalllanca  aaaaca  would  ba  ao  iaporcane  In  U.S.  wartlna  oparaclons 
ChaC  Cha  Ihiltad  Scataa  could  not  flghc  affacClvaly  without  them.  The 
Soviets  ai^t  choose  to  attack  such  space-based  systems  to  try  to  in¬ 
duce  the  (kiitad  States  to  avoid  steps  that  would  lead  to  war  or,  if 
the  war  were  inevitable,  to  degrade  U.S.  capabilities  to  wage  it  effec¬ 
tively.  The  loss  of  the  information  from  destruction  of  U.S.  space- 
based  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  would  hamper  U.S.  retargeting 
as  a  by-product  of  a  larger  goal.  Similarly,  Soviet  LNO  attacks  on 
JSTPS  or  other  selected  intermediate  headquarters  would  hamper  the 
processes  of  the  review,  generation,  and  evaluation  of  options  and  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  operations  orders  as  a  by-product  of 
more  comprehensive  reasons  for  attacking  U.S.  cotmaand  capabilities. 

(U)  U.S.  forces  themselves  presumably  would  not  be  directly  at¬ 
tacked  in  Soviet  LMOs  except  in  small  numbers  or  as  a  gesture,  or  un¬ 
less  small  nuabers  of  special  purpose  forces  were  selected  for  special 
purpose  attack  as  suggested  above.  U.S.  capabilities  to  prepare  crews 
.and  equipment  for  attack  on  newly  assigned  targets  would  be  unimpaired 
throughout  most  of  the  force. 

(U)  The  seriousness  of  the  loss  of  selected  components  of  U.S. 
activities  involved  in  retargeting  is  difficult  to  evaluate  in  general 
terms,  but  the  consequences  for  retargeting  capabilities  of  the  kind 
of  IKOs  discussed  here  presumably  are  relatively  minor.  By  definition 
the  Soviet  attacka  of  concern  are  relatively  small,  U.S.  strategic 
forces  are  varied  and  have  a  variety  of  inherent  capabilities  to  adapt 
and  improvise,  and  the  ttaited  States  is  net  limited  to  only  a  time- 
urgent  response.  Whatever  the  context  that  led  the  Soviets  to  limit 
their  action  to  an  IHO  in  the  beginning,  the  extensive  Inherent  capa¬ 
bilities  of  all  aspects  of  U.S.  targeting  and  retargeting  activlties^^^^ 
will  almost  certainly  permit  an  adaptive  U.S.  response. 

(U)  PUmANWgP  STRATEGIC  OPEKATIOWS 

(U)  Two  different  kinds  of  preplanned  strategic  combat  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  established.  The  first  and  best  known  of  these  is 
execution  of  one  or  more  options  in  the  STOP.  The  second  is  execu¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  Non-SIOP  Options.  A  third  type  of  possible 
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preplanoad  conbae  operaclon  where  strategic  forces  might  be  used  has 
also  begun  to  receive  attention,  however.  This  third  type  has  not  yet 
been  formally  established  nor  has  it  received  a  generally  accepted  name 
but  here  will  be  called  Selective  Force  Employment  Options  (or  Selective 
FEOs).  Selective  FEOs  would  be  another  kind  of  NSO.  They  would  be 
designed  to  provide  an  option  for  the  use  of  strategic  forces  to  achieve 
a  specific  objective  in  a  situation  where  no  other  options—and ,  in 
particular,  none  of  the  STOP  options — would  be  Judged  appropriate. 
Selective  FEOs  would  be  similar  to  NSOs  in  that  the  targets  of  interest 
would  tend  to  be  Soviet  targets  and  the  number  of  wapons  in  the  attack 
would  be  much  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  SIOP  options^  Selective  FEOs 
would  differ  from  NSOs  in  that  some  NSOs  nay  be  primarily  deisonstraclve, 
whereas  seleetive  FEOs  are  designed  for  a  deliberate  effect,  to  destroy 
specific  enemy  eapablUties  and  thereby  achieve  a  desired  objective. 
Selective  FEOs  nay  be  similar  to  RHOe  in  that  the  targets  selected 
nay  be  regional,  but  they  are  different  in  that  they  need  not  be.  The 
primary  purpose  of  a  selective  force  employment  option  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  spselfic  military,  or  perhaps  sconomie  or  industrial,  capabili- 
ti...<l«> 

(U)  The  bulk  of  the  O.S.  strategic  fores  prssusHbly  is  targeted 
in  pescstins  according  to  the  SIOP.  Retargeting,  therefore,  is  not 
required  before  implementing  one  of  the  SIOP  options.  The  range  of 
options  specified  by  the  SIOP  is  achieved  in  practice  by  assigning  dif- 
fersnt  targets  to  different  weapon  systems  and  then  launching  tha  fores 
selectively  using  one  of  the  large  number  of  separate  execution  plans. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


(U)  Retargeting  in  this  situation  would  not  require  any  new  in- 
fomation  about  the  targets  themselves,  only  the  Information  that  the 
previously  planned  attack  was  not  executed  and  that  an  alternative 
delivery  vehicle  was  available. 

(U)  Similarly,  by  definition,  no  new  options  would  have  to  be 
generated  as  long  as  the  objective  was  simply  to  insurs  the  execution 
of  the  preplanned  option  (see  below  for  discussion  of  the  situation  in 
which  unforeseen  wartlne  conditions  might  lead  to  mid-war  recogjnltlon 
that  a  change  of  plans  was  appropriate).  In  fact,  the  MCA  presumably 
would  never  even  know  any  of  the  details  of  this  SlOP-followlng  process. 

(U)  Whether  or  not  new  operations  orders  would  have  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  would  depend  upon  the  relationship  between  the 
organisational  unit  that  was  unable  to  execute  its  assigned  mission 
and  the  organizational  unit  supplying  the  replacement  delivery  vehicle. 
If  a  failed  SLBM  were  to  be  replaced  witi,  another  from  the  same  SSBM, 
or  a  failed  bomber  replaced  by  another  from  the  same  wing,  then  minimal 
new  planning  would  be  required.  If  new  bomber  sorties  had  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  uncovered  targets  previously  included  in  several  different 
sorties  and  then  assigned  to  a  bomber  in  a  unit  not  involved  in  the 
original  plans,  then  the  full  process  of  preparing  and  distributing  a 
new  operations  order  would  be  required. 

(U)  A  somewhat  different  situation  would  exist  with  respect  to 
execution  of  preplanned  NSOs  and  selective  FEOs.  The  S23P  is  not  only 
preplanned  in  peacetime,  the  appropriate  parts  are  also  distributed  in 
peacetime  to  the  forces  involved.  The  HSOs  and  selective  FEOs  of  con¬ 
cern  here  would  also,  by  definition,  be  prepared  la  peaeetlms,  but  they 
would  net  necessarily  bb  dist^buted  to  op^Vational  unitll  in  advance 

i»n;'  • 

of  the  dadeioa  to  exscute  the  attack.  Advance  distribution  of  af 
much  of  this  matsrisl  as  possible  would  minimize  both  cowunications 
burdens  and  tins  delays  at  the  time  employment  was  dasired,.  bub  whether 
or  not  tbSM.^fSters  %ra«ld' be  important  would  depend  upon  the’ details 
of  the  sitbatienr  and  th#  itature  of  the  option. 

(U)  If  operations  orders  are  not  prepared  and  distributed  in 
advance  or,  if  distributed  in  advance  the  forces  are  targeted  for  the 
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Slop  and  not  for  these  Non-'SIOP  Options,  then  the  crews  and  equipment 
would  have  to  be  readied  after  receipt  of  the  appropriate  orders. 

Since  the  number  of  targets  Included  In  these  options  would  tend  to  be 
small,  slngle-RV  missiles  such  as  the  Mlnuteman  II  ICBM  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred  over  MIRVed  missiles,  particularly  If  the  targets  were  dispersed. 
Since  targeting  and  retargeting  the  Mlnuteman  II  Is  a  relatively  cumber¬ 
some  process  requiring  physical  entry  Into  the  silo,  Mlnuteman  II  ICBMs 
earmarked  for  possible  NSO  use  could  have  one  or  more  of  the  target 
slots  assigned  to  these  options  and  therefore  Imnedlately  available  by 
remote  reprogramming  (l.e.,  selecting  from  among  multiple  prestored 
targets) . 


(U)  roUOW-ON  STRATEGIC  OPERATIONS 

(U)  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  Intrawar  retargeting— l.e. ,  re¬ 
targeting  surviving  withheld  and  reconstituted  forces  after  execution 
or  preplanned  strikes— begins  with  the  handicap  of  vast  uncertainty 
regarding  the  details  of  the  operational  context  In  which  the  retar¬ 
geting  problem  might  arise.  Unfortunately  for  our  purposes,  there  Is 
no  generally  accepted  body  of  knowledge  and  \Adexstanding  in  the  United 
States  about  the  conduct  and  termination  of  strategic  war  after  a 
canonical  SIOP-RISOP  (Red  Integrated  Strategic  Offensive  Plan)  exchange. 
The  tins  and  effort  spent  In  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  on  the  conduct  of  strategic  operations  after  an  Initial  pre¬ 
planned  strike  is  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  time  and  effort 
spent  on  the  problems  <;f  developing,  procuring,  and  deploying  forces 
In  peacetime  and  then  ensuring  the  generation,  transmission,  and 
receipt  of  the  Emergency  Action  Message  chat  will  trigger  the  Initial 
C.S.  attack.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  generally  accepted  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  end  understanding  of  this  Intrawar  conteTCt.  It  is  obvious  that 
Che  final  step  in  the  retargeting  process- the  action  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  speeifie  weapon  system  for  launch  against  a  specific  target— 
is  fixed  by  the  systsm  design  and  can  therefore  be  known  In  advance 
but  little  else  can  be  known  with  the  same  certainty.  The  kind  of 
military  operation  that  should  he  conducted  Is  \mcertain,  the  quality 
and  types  of  U.S.  forces  that  will  be  available  for  follow-on  opera- 
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cions  srs  uncsrcaln,  and  the  damags  llkaly  co  be  suffered  by  Che  sup- 
porc  InfrsscrucCure  is  uncerCain. 

(U)  We  assusM  che  concinucd  sui*/ival  of  a  duly  conscicuced  NCA 

f  18) 

and  some  residual  operacional  forces,'  ’  ochervise  Chere  is  no  recar- 
gecing  problem.  Given  Che  forces  and  an  NCA  Co  which  Che  forces  would 
have  Co  be  responsive,  che  firsc  requiremenc  of  che  recsrgecing  process 
would  be  informaclon  upon  which  Co  base  decisions.  If  some  O.S.  forces 
survived,  Chen  some  communicaCions  capabilicy  would  probably  also  sur¬ 
vive.  Infonaacion  regarding  available  U.S.  forces,  cherafore,  presum¬ 
ably  would  be  available  Co  incemediace  headquarCars  and  Che  NCA,  al- 
Chou^  perhaps  wich  appreciable  cime  delays.  Warcime  informaCion  re¬ 
garding  Che  Soviec  Union  would  be  much  less  complaCe.  Bomber  scrika 
reports  and  missile-sway  reports  could  provide  soma  information  regard¬ 
ing  previously  identified  and  attacked  cargees.  This  information 
would  be  useful  both  to  assise  che  NCA  in  choosing  a  preferred  course 
of  action  and  Co  reesrgeC  specific  weapons  co  cover  missed  targecs. 
Reconnaissance  and  surveillance  sensors  have  a  pocencial  capabilicy 
CO  confirm  Che  descruccion  of  specific  eargecs  and  identify  new  ones 
as  long  as  all  their  comonnicaelons  links  and  che  required  date  pro¬ 
cessing  centers  also  survive.  The  enduring  survival  in  wartime  of 
the  relatively  limited  number  of  critical  elements  in  such  systems  Is 
highly  doubtful,  however.  Shortly  sfter  the  start  of  a  general  war, 
information  on  Soviet  targets  would  be  limited  to  Isss-chan-perfect 

knowledge  of  che  current  status  of  targers  known  to  exist  before  the 
(19) 

war. 

(U)  The  example  and  history  of  the  Executive  Committee  formed 
by.  President  Kennedy  to  assist  him  in  decisionmaking  at  the  time  of  che 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  In  1962  suggests  both  how  difficult  and  how  Im¬ 
portant  this  essential  function  Is,  even  without  any  wartime  disrup¬ 
tion  and  with  s  period  of  a  week  or  so  co  reach  a  decision.  Conditions 
after  a  major  nuclear  exchange  would  be  aJaest  infinitely  worse.  As 
indicated  above,  an  NCA  In  some  form  could  be  assumed  co  exist  in  this 
intrawar  period  but  we  must  assume  that  che  NCA  and  most  of  its  support 
system  would  have  been  attacked.  The  NCA  decisionmaking  process  would 
have  Co  operate  under  the  urgency  of  a  dangerous  and  unprscedanted 
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slcuaclon,  with  Isipairad  support,  reduced  and  delayed  Infomaclon,  re¬ 
duced  data  bases  and  data  processing  capabilities,  and  disrupted  and 
delayed  conanunlcatlons.  Similar  co.tditlons  would  exist  with  regard  to 
the  JCS  upon  which  the  NCA  depends  for  Infonaation  and  the  development 
and  evaluation  of  options.  Decisions  could  be  reached  and  transmitted 
as  long  as  the  NCA,  the  JCS,  and  the  coimnunlcatlons  existed  but  the 
NCA  and  the  JCS  might  be  unable  to  perform  all  their  normal  prewar 
functions,  let  alone  assuaie  any  significant  number  of  new  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

(U)  Limitations  on  the  ability  of  the  NCA  and  the  JCS  to  assume 
major  new  responsibilities  are  particularly  worrisome  because  inter¬ 
mediate  military  agencies  with  a  role  in  the  targeting  process,  such 
as  JSTPS  and  the  nuclear  CINCs  and  their  staffs,  would  also  be  subject 
to  attack.  All  those  activities  necessary  to  provide  operational  units 
with  appropriate  instructions  normally  performed  by  these  intermediate 
military  agencies— summarized  here  as  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  operations  orders— would  at  least  be  severely  disrupted. 

(U)  If  essential  functions  normally  performed  by  intermediate 
military  agencies  could  not  be  performed  at  higher  levels,  then  they 
would  have  to  be  performed  at  lower  ones.  The  minimum  essential  prior 
requirements  for  targeting  U.S.  forces  in  Che  field  is  designation  of 
Che  targets  to  be  sctacked.  Bomber  crews  together  with  either  Wing 
Operations  personnel  or  the  ARB  Team  Operations  Element  can  plan  their 
own  flights,  given  a  list  of  targets.  Similarly,  SSBN  crews  can  foot¬ 
print  and  target  their  missiles.  Mlnuteman  LCC  crews  are  not  able 
today  to  footprint  their  adssiles  directly,  although  they  can  indirectly 
by  trial  and  error.  (This  limitation  arises  solely  because  Che  capa¬ 
bility  has  not  been  provided.  It  is  surely  feasible  and  much  more 
simple  than  the  corresponding  SLBM  foocprlntlng  problem,  which  SSBN 
crews  have  been  given  the  means  to  solve.) 

(U)  That  is,  "direct-co-forces''  targeting  is  feasible  as  long  as, 
first,  the  NCA/JCS  or  duly  constituted  authority  can  prepare  a  list  of 
targets  to  be  attacked  and,  second,  a  connaunlcaelons  link  exists  between 
the  NCA/JCS  and  an  operational  unit  in  the  field.  Target  planning  of 
this  sort,  essentially  ad  hoc  targeting,  would  surely  be  less  efficient 
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chan  caucrallzvd  and  coordinacad  planning  of  tha  sort  parformad  by 
JSTFS  today  but  it  could  ba  dona.  Tha  aagnituda  of  tha  task  facing  tha 
personnal  of  tha  oparatlonal  ur.it  would  dapand  on  whachar  or  not  any  cf 
tha  raquired  preprocessing  of  target  data — including  such  factors  as 
footprinting  for  MIRVad  missiles — had  bean  completed  before  tha  targets 
wars  assigned  to  a  specific  oparatlonal  inlt.  If  no  prior  processing 
had  been  accomplished,  the  task  would  ba  masdlmal  but  still  feasible 
within  tha  time  delays  Identifiad  in  Sac.  II. 
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(U)  NOTES  TO  SEC.  IV 


(U)  1.  Strategic  warning  is  . .notificaticn  that  enemy- initiated 

hostilities  may  be  iiininent Dictionary  of  Military  and  Asaociated 
Tama,  Department  of  Defense,  JCS  Pub.  1,  3  September  1974,  p.  314. 


(U)  2.  Tactical  warning  is  "...notification  that  the  enemy  has 

initiated  hostilities,"  ibid.,  p.  326. 


(U)  3.  "...Our  countervailing  strategy  requires  that  our  plans 

and  capabilities  be  structured  to  put  more  stress  on  being  able  to 
employ  strategic  nuclear  forces  selectively..,,"  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown,  "American  Nuclear  Doctrine,"  SuSi^xfal',  Novcmber/Dcccmber 
1980,  p.  268. 

(U)  4.  The  retargeting  facilities  and  capabilities  appropriate 

for  this  situation  are  those  reviewed  in  See.  II. 


(U)  5.  These  agencies  and  actlviclas  are  rcvle%ied  in  Sec.  II. 

(U)  6,  for  a  suomury  description  of  the  Strategic  Pro' action 
Force  and  its  proposed  mode  of  operations,  see  CINCSAC  Stratagio  Pto^ 
jaation  Foraa  (U) ,  Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Coimtand,  23  March  1980 


(U)  7.  See,  for  example,  the  recent  study  by  Victor  C.  Jackson 

sc  al.,  Targat  Planning  with  Targat  Building  Blocka  (D) ,  The  Rand 
Corporation,  R-276S-0NA,  April  1981 

(U)  8.  CJBCSAC  Stratagic  Projaotien  Fovea  (U),  op.  clt.,  p.  49. 

(U)  9.  Alfred- Goldberg  (ed.),  A  Hiatory  of  tha  Unitad  Stataa 

Air  Fovaat  0.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York,  1974,  p.  247. 


(U)  10.  According  to  Admiral  O.S.G.  Sharp,  Coamander  In  Chief, 

'Pacific,  during  four  years  of  the  war  "Tha  final  decision  on  what  tar¬ 
gets  were  to  be  authorized,  the  number  of  sorties  allowed,  and  in 
many  Instances  even  thi  tactics  to  be  used  by  our  pilots,  was  made  at 
a  Tuesday  Luncheon  in  the  White  House... (at  which]  no  professional 
military  man. ..was  present...."  Stratagy  For  Dafaat,  Presidio  Press, 
San  Rafael,  California,  1978,  pp.  86'87. 


(0)  11.  CINCSAC  Stvatagia  Projacticn  Foraa  (U),  op.  clt., 

pp.  14,  49-90. 

(U)  12.  Tha  facilities  and  capabilities  of  JSTPS  and  intermediate 

headquarters  in  the  Ikiited  States  of  relevance  here  are  those  reviewed 
in  the  subsection  of  Sec.  II  entitled  "Preparing  tha  5I0P." 
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(U)  18.  A  raecnc  InscltuC*  for  Dofonso  Analysos  study  provides 

ssclmatss  of  ehs  possible  nuabsr  of  surv!<'ing  U.S.  ICBtto,  SLBMs,  and 
boobers  after  a  SIO?-USO?  exchange  for  taveral  different  aesna^os. 
See  R.E.L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  et  al.,  Stiuly  of  H»oov*T9d  an 

1237,  Fabruary  1977 


(U).  19.  Given  the  known  Soviet  enphasis  on  the  concept  of 

maakirovka,  which  is  generally  understood  to  include  ouch  mors  than 
simple  camouflage,  and  past  examples  of  Soviet  deception  In  wartime 


Raoonatitutad 


s: 
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(World  W«r  II) >  peacotine  (tha  bomber  and  nisslle  gaps) ,  and  crisis- 
tins  (the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  and  the  1968  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia), 
ic  would  be  very  surprising  if  Soviet  deception  did  not  confront  the 
Tfeilted  States  trlth  soine  significant  surprises  with  retargeting  impli¬ 
cations  at  the  outbreak  of  general  war.  For  examples  see  Cynthia  M. 
Grabow,  A  Handbook  of  Wamij^g  Intelligence  (U) ,  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  June  1974  Barton  Whaley,  Stratagem:  Deception  and 

Surprise  in  Var,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Center  for 
International  Studies,  C/69-9,  1969;  and  Arnold  L.  Horellck  and  Myron 
Rush,  Deception  in  Soviet  Strategic  Uiasile  Claims,  197S-1962  (U), 

The  Rand  Corporation,  R.-409-PR,  May  1963 
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(U)  V.  PROBLEMS  AWD  POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS 


(U)  The  preceding  sections  of  this  report  heve  Introduced  and 

* 

discussed  a  series  of  topics  Important  In  one  wajr  or  another  In  a 
comprehensive  study  of  U.S.  strategic  force  retargeting.  The  follov- 
Ing  material  recombines  the  essential  elements  of  this  prior  material 
to  focus  on  problems  and  possible  solutions  and  then  candidate  changes 
in  U.S.  systems  and  procedures  to  Improve  U.S.  retargeting  capabili¬ 
ties  and  reduce  retargeting  limitations. 

(U)  THE  RETARGETIMC  CONTEXTS  OF  PRIMARY  COMCCTN 

(U)  The  first  major  Implication  of  the  preceding  material  Is 
that  the  categories  of  situations  of  major  concern  ate  the  categories 
of  preplanrtMd  atrategia  oparatime  and  folloa-cn  atratagia  aparatiana. 
The  four  other  categories  of  situations  identified  In  Sec.  Ill  and 
analysed  In  Sec.  IV  are  of  relatively  little  concern,  not  because 
they  do  not  introduce  a  potential  requirement  for  retargeting,  but 
because  either  the  required  retargeting  Is  not  particularly  tlaa- 
urgent  or  because  Che  retargeeing  would  occur  In  an  essencially 
undlsrupced  environment.  All  the  resources  of  the  system  in  place 
today  could  be  marshalled  to  accoupllsb  the  relatively  modest  amount 
of  retargeting  that  would  be  required.  To  conclude  that  strategic 
force  retargeting  in  such  conditions  of  peacetime  or  in  less-chan- 
general  war  is  of  relatively  less  concern  is  not  to  suggest  that  it 
should  not  receive  atcantion,  of  course.  It  is  almost  always  the 
case  that  any  function— in  this  case  retargeting  for  a  range  of 
special  situations— will  be  perfonsad  more  efficiently  end  effectively 
if  it  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  a  specific  organization  rather 
khan  Che  secondary  concern  of  an  agency  with  ocher  primary  interests. 
To  judge  whether  or  not  present  capabilities  for  retargetiug  for  this 
range  of  special  situations  identified  here  could  bo  significantly 
improved  by  new  systems  and  procedures  would  require  more  knowledge 
of  the  derails  of  target  planning  for  Non-SIOP  Options  chan  provided 
in  this  study.  The  major  conclusion  of  interest  here  is  that  Che 
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two  cacegorios  of  situations  called  preplanned  atrategio  operationa 
and  follou-^n  atrategio  operationa  are  of  oajor  concern  because  re¬ 
targeting  will  be  either  required  or  at  least  desirable,  the  re¬ 
targeting  will  be  time-urgent  in  many  cases,  and  the  normal  peace¬ 
time  capabilities  for  accomplishing  retargeting  will  almost  certainly 
have  been  disrupted  and  de-raded. 


(U)  K  RETARGETING-ORlKirrED  TARGET  CLASSIFICATION 


(U)  All  of  the  targets  of  possible  Interest  in  any  of  the  six 
categories  of  situations  where  retargeting  might  be  required  can  be 
classified  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  as  either  National  Tar¬ 
get  Base  (NTB)  targets— i.e. ,  the  list  of  targets  Included  in  the 
Slop  or  theater  nuclear  attack  plan— or  non-NTB  targets.  Non-NTB 
targets  can  be  either  newly  discovered  targets  or  targets  that  were 
previously  known  and  were  included  in  the  Target  Data  Inventory, 
the  Basic  Encyclopedia  (BE),  or  die  Automated  Intelligence  File  but 
wsre  not  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  NTB.  This  distinction  between 
NTB  and  non-NTB  targets  is  relevant  because  it  is  almost  certain 
Chat  none  of  Che  non-NTB  targete  will  previously  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  developed  Co  be  realistic  catidldates  for  attack  without 
further  analysle.  Information  about  them  will  be  incomplete  and, 
perhaps  more  important,  limited  in  its  distribution.  The  operational 
forces  will  not  routinely  have  any  information  on  non-NTB  targets. 


•  i  • 


(U)  All  targacs  alchar  In  che  current  STOP  or  currently 
assigned  to  Che  SRF  can  be  further  classified  as  packagas  of  selected 
nultiple  targets— -prlaary  mission  packages  for  bombers  or  MlRVed 
Blsslles— or  individual  targets.  Retargeting  complete  primary  mission 
packages  can  be  required  for  bombers,  for  example,  if  a  spiclflc 
bomber  failed  to  reach  any  of  its  assigned  targets  because,  again 
for  example,  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  on  its  base  or  aborted  and 
was  lost  en  route  to  its  first  target.  Individual  targets  could 
become. candidates  for  retargeting  because  they  survived  attack  by 
a  aingle>RV  Minuteman  II  or  Titan  XI  ICRK,  or  because  che  Minuceman 
IZ  or  Titan  II  was  destroyed  before  it  had  the  chance  to  launch,  or 
they  were  targets  chat  happened  to  aunrive  attack  by  a  bomber  or 
HIRVed  missile.  This  distinction  between  retargeting  entire  primary 
mission  packages  and  retargeting  individual  targets  is  important 
because  retargeting  for  individual  targets  will  require  chat  eithar 
single>RV  missiles  be  used  (or  that  all  the  RVs  of  a  MZRVed  missile 
be  assigned  to  che  same  target)  or  that  new  footprints  and  bomber 
sorties  be  created,  if  feasible,  for  any  attack  not  uaing  che 
Minuceman  IZ  or  Titan  XX.  Whether  or  not  prior  sortie  plaanlng  for 
a  boaber  or  prior  footprint  const ruction  for  e  MIRVed  missile  can  be 
utilized  without  change  for  retargeting  a  complete--  primery  mlssioo 
package  depends  upon  smeb  fecters  as,  for  example,  Che  boaber  depar¬ 
ture  base  and  the  evailabllity  of  inflight  refueling. 

(U)  The  tergetf  of  interest  in  che  category  of  yrtploftntd 
$trat«gia  operation*  are  chose  described  above  as  SXOP  or  SRP  targets 
(in  che  larger  eact|(0|pr  of  RtB  targets,  of  course).  Retargeting  of 
a  full  package  may* be  reqtUred  if  specific  bombers  or  missiles  were 
destroyed  on  the  ground  before  launch,  or  if  they  failed  in  flight  ^ 
before  releasing  any  of  their  weapons.  Retargeting  of  part  of  a 
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packaga,  ona  or  nora  individual  cargacst  may  ba  required  If  a  bomber 
waa  ahoe  down  after  having  attacked  Its  first  target  but  before  at¬ 
tacking  the  last,  or  If  a  specific  attacked  target  nevertheless  sur¬ 
vived  because  of  such  factors  as  poor  accuracy  or  unreliability. 

There  are  two  major  points  of  Interest  regarding  the  retargeting 
problem  In  the  category  of  preplanned  strategic  operations.  First, 
no  new  target  data  are  required.  The  locations  and  other  relevant 
features  of  all  targets  will  have  been  Identified  In  peacetime  and 
could  be  as  widely  distributed  to  operational  units  or  multiple 
data-storaga  sites  as  desired.  Second,  In  some  cases  the  prewar 
planning  of  coaplate  target  packages  for  the  multiple  weapons  of 
a  bomber  or  a  HIRVed  missile  will  remain  appropriate  for  reassignment 
of  the  complete  package  to  an  alternative  weapon  system,  but  in  other 
cases  It  will  not.  In  these  other  cases,  tha  scattered  survivors  of 
the  Initial  attack  will  require  construction  of  either  new  bomber 
sorties  and  MIRV  footprints  (or,  again,  reattack  by  several  slngla-RV 
systems  such  as  the  Mlnuteman  II  ICBM) . 

(U)  The  targets  of  Interest  In  the  category  of  follou-on 
9trat»gie  operation*  are  not  limited  to  only  the  NTB  subset  Identified 
above.  They  may  include  other  targets  In  the  NTB,  the  TOI,  the  BE, 
the  AIF,  or  even  previously  unknown  targets  chat  were  Identified 
only  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Again,  there  are  two  maj( r  points 
of  Interest  regarding  the  retargeting  problem  In  this  category. 

One  of  these  Is  similar  Co  the  retargeting  problem  In  Che  category 
of  preplanned  operations.  That  Is,  the  prewar  targeting  planning  for 
coaplate  packages  of  multiple  bomber  and  missile  weapons  will  remain 
useful  In  some  cases  and  In  ocher  cases  It  will  not.  New  sorties  and 
MIRV  footprints  will  have  to  be  constructed  for  the  survivors  of 
prior  attacks  end  Che  newly  Identified  targets,  or  slngla-RV  systems 
will  have  CO  be  used.  The  second  point  Is  different,  hoMver.  The 
appropriate  data  for  all  targets  cannot  have  been  distributed  to 
any  operational  unit  In  advance  because,  by  definition,  the  possibility 
of  new  targets  has  been  Introduced.  The  number  of  such  new  targets  may 
be  small  but  an  Increased  coBBunlcatlons  load  will  exist  whenever  re¬ 
targeting  for  new  iiargets  Is  required. 
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(U)  ESSEMTIAI,  FWCTIONS  IN  THE  TARCETTNC  PROCESS 

(U)  Th*  brosd«n«d  parafweciv*  of  eargotlng  and  rotargaclng  intro¬ 
duced  In  S«c.  Ill  auggoaeod  that  the  aeap  of  preparing  crewa  and  de¬ 
livery  vehlclea  to  attack  apeclflc  targets  la  only  the  final  step  in  a 
longer  process  that  Includes  tlje  gathering  of  Infomatlon,  decislon- 
■aklng.  and  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  operations  orders. 

Crews  and  vehicles  can  be  targeted  only  after  ell  these  prior  steps 
have  occurred.  Since  the  process  that  has  been  called  preparation  and 
distribution  of  operations  orders  is  hi^ly  likely  to  have  been  dis¬ 
rupted  and  degraded  in  the  two  categories  of  situations  of  major  con¬ 
cern,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  it  in  more  detail.  For  reasons 
that  will  become  obvious  in  the  discussion  below,  we  divide  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  preparing  and  dlscrlbutlng  operations  orders  into  three  parts: 
selection,  sorting,  and  grouping  (or  packaging). 

(U)  Finally,  for  the  personnel  of  the  operational  unit  to  com¬ 
plete  the  final  step  in  the  retargeting . process ,  they  may  need  more 
than  just  the  list  of  targets  to  be  attacked.  They  nay  need,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  surviving  delivery  vehicles,  of  course,  special  equipment  st:ch 
as  computers  and  fire  control  systems  to  process  the  target  information 
they  receive,  and  special  materials  such  as  maps  and  tapes  for  use  by 
the  crews  or  equipment. 

(XJ)  PEOBIJtC  AHD  FOSSIBU  SOIOTIONS 

(U)  The  descriptive  material  in  Sec.  II  identifies  the  agencies 
responsible  for  each  of  the  essentl  '  targeting  functions  considered 
in  this  study.  The  MCA  (with  JCS  and  CIMC  support)  is  responsible 
for  the  first  function,  declsionmsklng.  The  last  function,  preparing 
individual  delivery  vehicles  and  personnel,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  operationel  unit.  The  remaining  function,  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  operations  orders,  which  we  expand  hern  to  include  the 
selection,  sorting,  and  packagiug  of  targets,  is  the  responsibility 
in  pescetims  of  the  JSTPS.  All  these  organizations  are  potentially 
vulnerable  to  attack,  or  course.  In  addition,  xatlsss  special  provisions 
are  made,  a  full  wartime  retargeting  capability  may  not  exist  even  if 
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all  the  organizations  Involved  survive.  These  factors  are  the  source 
of  the  potential  retargeting  problems  identified  here. 

(U)  Degradation  or  Disruption  of  Pecisionmaklng  Support 

(D)  Nothing  in  this  study  contemplates  the  absence  of  the  NCA 
or  anticipates  Independent  actions  by  operational  units  acting  autono¬ 
mously.  The  continued  survival  of  the  NCA  or  duly  authorized  successors 
is  assumed  throughout.  The  wartlua  problem  of  concern  here  facing  the 
decisionmaking  function  is  likely  to  be  the  degradation  or  disruption 
of  the  support  reqtilred  by  the  NCA  during  the  decisionmaking  process. 
This  support  has  two  parts.  One  part  is  the  direct  dedicated  support 
provided  by  the  National  Hllitary  CossBand  System— the  National  Military 
Coamwud  Center,  the  Alternate  National  Military  Conmund  Center,  and  the 
National  Emergency  Airborne  Command  Post — operated  by  the  JCS.  The 
second  part  is  the  indirect  support  provided  by  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  nuclear  CINCs  and  their  staffs. 

(0)  We  do  not  specifically  address  in  this  study  the  wartime 
support  requirements  of  the  NCA  or  the  means  of  satisfying  those  re¬ 
quirements.  Further,  in  addition  to  assuming  the  continued  survival 
of  the  NCA,  we  also  assume  the  continued  survival  of  a  military  chain 
of  command.  Some  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will 
survive  or  replacements  will  be  available.  Similarly,  some  part  of 
Che  staffs  of  the  nuclear  CINCs  or  t.ielr  constituent  components  will 
survive  and  assusie  command  or  be  appointed.  Conunlcacions  up  and  down 
Che  chain  of  conand  can  be  assumed  to  be  maintained  or  reestablished 
after  disruption,  alchou[^  undoubtedly  with  delays  and  reduced  capabili¬ 
ties. 

(U)  Loss  of  All  Retargeting  Capability  Through  Loss  of  Target 
Selection.  Sorting,  and  Packaging  Capabilities 

(U)  The  peacetime  dependence  on  JSTPS  of  the  target  selection, 

sorting,  and  packaging  functions  need  not  carry  over  into  wartime. 

Three  altemetive  options  exist  for  seeking  to  insure  that  these  crucial 

functions  can  be  performed  in  wartime.  The  first  is  to  multiply  Che 

number  of  agenclaa  that  can  accomplish  the  full  array  of  functions. 

The  second  is  to  reallocate  the  functions  normally  performed  by  JSTPS, 
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assigning  sons  upward  to  cha  MCA  and  tea  dlracc  JCS  support,  and  assign¬ 
ing  ochars  downward  to  cha  nuclaar  CINCs  and  tha  oparational  units  so 
chat  all  the  assenclal  targeting  functions  can  be  parfonaad  in  the 
absence  of  JSTPS.  The  third  is  a  combination  of  the  first  two,  to 
provide  additional  organizations  able  to  substitute  for  JSTPS  and  to 
increase  the  capabilities  of  existing  participants  to  play  a  broader 
role. 

(U)  Tha  first  option,  providing  additional  agencies  with  the 
capability  to  perform  the  essential  functions,  is  surely  feasible.  As 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  potential  vulnerability  of  JSTPS,  it 
is  not  necessarily  a  hi^-confidcnce  solution,  however,  because  any 
ocher  agency  where  these  essential  capabilities  might  be  replicated 
would  likely  be  a  priority  target  for  attack  at  the  same  time  as  JSTPS. 
Air-mobile  command  posts  presuisably  would  have  good  survival  prospects 
if  they  were  continuously  airborne  or  received  sufficient  warning,  in 
spite  of  Che  vulnerability  of  Che  assets  required  to  sustain  airborne 
operations.  But  their  prospects  for  endurance  would  be  uncertain  other¬ 
wise.  Boc^  air-mobile  and  ground-mobile  command  posts  will  have 
limited  data  storage  and  processing  capabilities.  Distributed  data 
storage  and  processing  systems  and  the  coassunlcations  to  provide  access 
to  them  would  be  heavily  burdened  in  time  of  war. 

(U)  The  second  option  identified  for  solving  this  problem  is  to 
reallocate  these  three  threatened  essential  functions  between  the  MCA 
and  its  direct  JCS  support  and  the  operational  units.  Different  factors 
affect  the  preferred  allocation  for  each  function. 

(U)  The  Job  of  selecting  the  targets  appropriate  for  a  specific 
course  of  action  is  probably  infeasible  at  the  level  of  Che  operational 
unit.  If  this  Is  true,  and  if  the  assignment  of  this  function  to 
existing  or  new  agencies  as  a  backup  for  JSTPS  is  a  poor  solution 
because  of  their  vulnerability  also,  then  it  is  essential  chat  Che  JCS 
support  available  to  Che  MCA  have  Che  capability  to  perform  cha  function. 
That  is,  if  any  high-confidsnee  wartisw  capability  is  desired,  Chen  Che 
NCA/JCS  must  be  able  to  perform  this  function  if  necessary. 

(U)  The  second  essential  pare  of  che  function  of  preparing  and 
distributing  operations  orders  is  the  sorting  of  the  targets  to  be 
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attacked  according  to  the  type  of  weapon  system  Co  be  used-  Once  a 
list  04'  targets  to  be  attacked  has  been  assembled,  together  with  such 
additional  factors  as  Che  damage  expectancy  required  to  support  Che 
objective  of  the  attack,  it  is  a  relatively  straightforward  process 
to  identify  the  preferred  weapon  systems  by  considering  the  forces 
that  are  available,  their  range  and  location,  their  probability  of 
penetrating  to  target,  and  the  probability  of  damage.  Nomographs  re¬ 
lating  these  factors  could  be  prepared  In  advance  and  provided  to  the 
JCS  staff  supporcinf  the  NCA.  Alcematlvely,  Che  nuclear  CINCs  and 
their  staffs  or  even  lower  level  units  could  be  provided  with  lists 
of  all  targets  that  the  NCA  wanted  to  attack  and  then  each  nuclear  CINC 
could  do  the  target  sorting,  although  this  Is  a  less  desirable  procedure. 
On  balance,  providing  the  NCA/ JCS  with  the  capability  seems  preferred. 


(U)  the  third  option  Identified  for  solving  the  problem  of  Insuring 
that  the  three  functions  normally  performed  by  JST?S  can  be  performed  is 
a  mixture  of  the  first  two— to  provide  other  agencies  Including  the 
nuclear  CZNCa  with  the  capability  to  support  the  NCA  in  Its  decision¬ 
making  activities  and  to  peform  the  three  JSTFS  functions  if  significant 
fractions  of  their  capabilities  survive,  but  to  Insure  that  the  NCA  with 
Its  direct  JCS  support  and  the  operational  forces  can  do  the  job  alone 
If  necessary. 


(U)  Inability  to  Retarget  Surviving  Minuteman  II  ICBMs 

(S)  Although  HIRVed  missiles  can  be  used  to  attack  single  targets 
(risking  fratricide  if  all  RVs  are  sent  against  the  same  target,  or 
wasting  capability  and  causing  collateral  damage  If  they  are  "thrown 
away"),  slngle-RV  missiles  such  as  the  Minuteman  II  ICBM  may  be  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  for  attacks  against  isolated  targets  in  follow-on 
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strategic  operations.  Retargeting  the  Mlnuteisan  II  today  requires  both 
physical  entry  into  the  missile  launch  facility  and  possession  of  spe-< 
clal  tapes  containing  the  target  data.  Neither  of  these  requirements 
Is  likely  to  be  met  in  the  insiiediate  postattaclc  period.  Surviving 


Mlnuteman  II  ICBMs  will  probably  be  available  for  use  against  only  one 
of  the  eight  targets  stored  In  advance  in  the  guidance  system  computer. 


(U)  Inability  to  Retarget  Boafeers 

(0)  Bomber  sortie  planning  normally  requires,  among  other  things, 
three  different  kinds  of  maps:  the  1  to  2,000,000  scale  Jet  Navigation 
Charts  used  In  high  altitude  flight,  the  1  to  500,000  scale  Operational 
Navigation  Charts  used  In  low  altitude  flight  over  eneagr  territory,  and 
the  1  to  200,000  scale  Air  Target  Charts  of  the  target  area  and  Its 
approaches.  In  nonoal  practice.  Individual  bomber  wings  are  provided 
with  Air  Target  Charts  for  only  their  assigned  sorties  and  areas  of 
responsibility.  In  practice,  therefore,  only  the  units  assigned  to 
the  Secure  Reserve  Force,  which  nay  be  required  to  strike  any  of  a 
large  number  of  targets,  are  routinely  provided  with  all  the  naps 
necessary  for  retargeting  promptly  to  any  newly  specified  targets. 
Missions  can  be  sec  up  using  Jet  Navigation  and  Operational  Navigation 
Charts  alone,  of  course,  but  even  this  potential  retargeting  limitation 
could  be  readily  solved  by  distributing  cll  Air  Target  Charts  to  all 
units  and  bases  to  which  surviving  aircraft  might  be  dispersed  or  re¬ 
covered  (or  CO  off-slte  locations  near  possible  recovery  bases). 
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(U)  InablllCY  to  Target  Alr-Launchad  Crulsg  Missiles  (ALCMs) 

<U)  Although  ALCMa  have  not  b««n  considered  explicitly  in  this 
study  because  they  represent  a  future  capability.  It  can  be  noted  that 
their  targeting  depends  upon  suitably  prepared  digitized  terrain  maps 
for  specififid  navigation  checkpoints.  Without  these  maps  the  ALCM  is 
essentially  useless.  ALCHs  attacking  targets  in  the  same  general  area 
may  be  able  to  use  many  if  not  all  the  same  enroute  checkpoints,  but 
the  checkpoints  for  widely  separated  target  areas  will  be  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  Hence,  a  full  retargeting  capability  for  ALCMs  will  require 
ready  access  to  all  these  specially  prepared  maps,  a  problem  that  can 
be  readily  solved  by  distributing  them  in  advance  to  all  units  equipped 
with  ALCMs. 
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(U)  NOTES  TO  SEC.  V 


(U)  1.  As  suggested  earlier,  Che  list  of  functions  essential  to 

retargeting  could  be  further  expanded  co  provide  still  greater  attention 
CO  detail.  For  example,  we  have  omitted  here  any  mention  of  Che  Cask 
of  preparing  and  maintaining  comprehensive,  up-to-date  target  lists. 

In  wartime  this  function  would  consist  of  updating  such  basic  lists  as 
the  NTS  by  deleclng~on  the  basis  of  strike  reports  and  postsCrike 
reconnaissance— chose  targets  already  attacked  and  destroyed,  and 
adding  new  targets  identified  by  whatever  process.  Although  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  such  lists  Is  obviously  essential,  we  view  the  problems  and 
procedures  for  preparing  and  maintaining  such  lists  as  outside  the 
scope  of  this  study. 

(U)  2.  For  example,  see  the  USAF  War  and  Mobilization  Plan^ 

Voliana  Bazio  Plan  (U) ,  Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force,  WMP-1 
(Secret),  pp.  C-I-2  through  G-I-4  and  0-I-3-1  through  C-I-3-5  for  a 
description  of  USAF  plans  to  provide  Air  Force  personnel  for  a  recon¬ 
stituted  JCS. 


3. 


2. 

^  3. 


(U)  A  concern  to  onouro  th«e  any  surviving  dsllvory  vshicla  esn 
be  vargeced  and  anployad.  In  coablnaclon  with  racognlelon  chat  cha 
surviving  capabilltlas  of  all  agendas  In  cha  chain  of  eonoand  above 


the  organizational  units  will  be  llodted.  suggests  changes  at  the 


(U)  R«g&rdlns  mlcctllaccou*  factors: 


^  15. 


(U)  Impaot:  This  action  will  valldata  existing  and  proposed 
capabilities.  Improve  the  efficiency  of  operations,  end  perhaps 
Identify  new  requirements.  Without  this  action  retargeting  performance 
In  time  of  crisis  or  war  could  be  Inefficient  or  haphazard  because 
of  Inadequate  training  and  practice,  or  ever,  prevented  entirely 
because  of  unforeseen  problems. 


,%*J»  >  - 


(U)  Afcar  all  iorcas  ara  racargatabla  ao  chat  If  thay  aurvlva 
chay  can  ba  uaad,  chan  maximizing  cha  racargaclng  flaxiblllcy  of 
cha  ayacam  for  adaptability  In  a  disrupted  and  uncartaln  anvlronmant 
should  probably  hava  naxt  priority.  This  reasoning  thus  suggests 
chat  providing  altamatlva  avenues  for  the  parfonnanca  of  cha  assantial 
JSTFS-cypa  functions,  to  maximize  the  efficiency  with  which  ra- 
targating  can  ba  dona,  is,  however  useful,  a  third  priority  taak. 
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GLOSSARY 

(This  Glossary  Is  Unclsssiflsd) 


ABNCP 

AIF 

ALCC 

ALCM 

ALCS 

AMMCC 

AOCC 

ARB 

ATR 

AUXCP 

BE 

CIHC 

CIMCEUR 

ClNCLAirr 

CINCPAC 

CKT 

OGZ 

EAM 

uuxt: 

ECH 

FEAT 

FEO 

HERT 

ICBH 

JCS 

JSCF 

JSTPS 

LCC 

LF 

UlO 

KAO 


Airborne  Conssand  Pose 
Automated  Intelligence  File 
Airborne  Launch  Control  C-'cer 
Air-Launched  Cruise  M^^sile 
Airborne  Launc*'  f  jutToX  System 
Alternate  F-.  kional  Military  Command  Center 
Alternative  Operational  Control  Center 
Alternate  Reconstitution  Base 
Automatic  Target  Reassignment 
Atixiliary  Conaiand  Post 
Basic  Encyclopedia 
Coanander  in  Chief 
Commander  in  Chief,  Europe 
Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic 
Conaap''.;  ?  .  n  Chief,  Pacific 
Mission  Folder 
Oasignaced  Ground  Zero 
Emergency  Action  Message 
East  Auxiliary  Command  Post 
Electronic  Countermeasures 
Far  Eastern  Air  Forces 
Force  Employment  Option 
Headquarters  Emergency  Relocation  Team 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan 
Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning  Staff 
Launch  Control  Center 
Launch  Facility 
Limited  Nuclear  Option 
Major  Attack  Option 
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MIRV 

m 

MPS 

MX 

MATO 

MCA 

NEAC? 

MMCC 

MMCS 

MSDD 

NSDM 

NSO 

NSTL 

NSVC 

MTB 

NUUEP 

occ 

PACCS 

PO 

RDJTP 

RFTL 

RISOP 

RNO 

RR 

RV 

SAC 

SAO 

Slop 

SLBM 

SPP 

SRAM 

SRF 

SSBN 

TOX 

VAUXCP 


Multiple  Independently  Tergetable  Reentry  Vehicle 
Mlnutemen 

Multiple  Protective  Shelters 

Missile,  Experimental 

Morth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

National  Consaand  Authorities 

National  Emergency  Airborne  Command  Post 

National  Military  Command  Center 

National  Military  Command  System 

National  Security  Decision  Directive 

National  Security  Decision  Memorandum 

Non-SlOP  (Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan)  Option 

National  Strategic  Target  List 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center 

National  Target  Base 

Nuclear  Weapons  Employment  Policy 

Operational  Control  Center 

Post-Attack  Command  Control  System 

Presidential  Directive 

Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 

Reserve  Forces  Target  List 

Rad  Single  Integrated  Offensive  Plan 

Regional  Nuclear  Option 

Radio  Relay 

Reentry  Vehicle 

Strategic  Air  Cossiand 

Selected  Attack  Option 

Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan 

Submarine-Launched  Brlllstlc  Missile 

Strategic  Projection  Force 

Short-Range  Attack  Missile 

Secure  Reserve  Force 

Nuclear-Powered  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 

submerlne 

Target  Data  Inventory 
West  Auxiliary  Command  Post 
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